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COVER PICTURE 

What December cover picture is 
more ‘“‘Christmasy"’ than little 
lambs? (Twins you'll notice). 
There they stand facing a cold, 
dark winter world; they're pretty 
fragile and not too steady on 
their feet yet, but they have all 
the faith and confidenc= there 
is—we humans might take a les- 
son. At this Yuletide season, we 
ought to take a minute and for- 
get about the prices that didn't 
rise when we wanted ‘em to and 
then fell when we wished they 
hadn't; forget the mortgage, the 
tractor payment and the price of 
feed and just lean back and rest 
our feet by the fire and recon- 
sider old 1961 from its good 
sides. Think about how much 
better off we are when com- 
pared to people in many less 
fortunate countries; think of the 
freedoms we've grown to ex- 
pect, remembering, that freedom 
has to be earned; and then re- 
member those two tiny lambs— 
lit bet you'll be a lot more con- 
fide « about that new 1962. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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EVEN IF YOU WERE TWINS YOU 
COULDN’T COVER THE GROUND 
IN A DAY THAT NEW interphone 
CAN COVER FOR YOU-IN MINUTES 


He’s talking with his wife in the house over the outdoor 
loudspeaker-microphone. No need to stop work. 


Here’s how you “broadcast” to locate another person. Think 
how long it would take without Interphone on the job. 


Each Interphone station is an ever-alert “ear” to warn you 
of disturbances in, or around, the buildings. 





e Suppose your wife takes an outside call in the house 
and wants to discuss it with you. She can “hold” the 
call, “broadcast” to find you, get your reply and then 
follow your instructions in completing the outside call. 
Or, if she can’t handle it, you can pick up the nearest 
phone and take over the call. 


e You can answer on-the-farm calls from the middle 
of the barn lot simply by speaking toward the outdoor 
loudspeaker. Talk as long as you like without taking 
a step. Do the same at an indoor Interphone station. 


e You can pick up any Interphone handset and make 
or take tegular outside calls. 


¢ When there’s no one at the house, the ring of your 
telephone can be “broadcast” over the outside. speaker 
and other Interphone stations. Then you can take the 
call on the nearest phone. 


e Pick up any phone on the place (the number of 
stations is geared to your farm) and “broadcast” to 
find another person, talk over a job, or give instruc- 
tions. Others can locate you in the same way. 


e After work, the monitor gives you an alert “ear” at 
every Interphone station. ‘When you hear a disturb- 
ance you can often head off trouble before it gets out 
of hand. % 

If you’d like to know more about Farm Interphone 
and what it can do for you, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Manager—or ask your telephone man when 
he is in the neighborhood—or mail the coupon below. 
There’s no obligation on your part, of course. 


Mail this coupon to: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Farm Interphone Division, Room 513A, Dept. 3-A 
195 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


| would like complete information on Farm Interphone: 


Name 





Home Address. 
City 
Telephone Number. 











@) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











ome Early Winter Outlook 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED IN FED CATTLE: Prices next month won't go as high as the 
last January's $27.40 major-market average on Choice, but gains above re- 
cent levels are very likely. What's more, market isn't expected to dip 
sharply from January levels the way it did last year. Prices should hold 
fairly firm throughout the winter, with some easing off probable by late 
March or April. Quotations during the May-July period should average $2 
or more above that weak period in 1961. 


MORE CATTLE ON FEED THAN LAST FALL: Latest available survey shows an upturn of 8% on Oct. 
1. Some of the increase represents an earlier off-range movement; 50% of 
the expected total fall movement of range cattle had been sold or con- 
tracted out of first hands, compared with 40% on the same date last year. 
Shipments since then have apparently been somewhat fewer than last year. 
It indicates fed cattle marketings during the winter from Oct. l group 
won't apply as much price pressure as the 8% increase might imply. 


FEEDER CATTLE PRICES HINGE ON WHEAT PASTURE PROSPECTS: Faced with higher-priced corn and 
surghum than a year ago, feedlot operators have become reluctant to bid up 
feeders. Ary widespread deterioration in wheat pasture prospects would 
likely force feeder prices down, especially on calves and light yearlings. 


BE SURE TO SHIP OUT OLD COWS that aren't now with calf. The canner-cutter market late next 
Summer and fall will be a couple dollars weaker than it was this year. With 
cow Slaughter low the past 4 years, an uptrend in old cow culling after 
weaning is due for 1962. Young stock, however, should be in strong de- 
mand; make replacements early. 


BETTER HOG PRICES NEXT TWO OR THREE MONTHS: Averaging $1.00 to $1.50 per cwt. above cur- 
rent levels by late winter. Market receipts then won't be much different 
than a year earlier. They'll come mostly from summer farrowings, which 
numbered in line with 1960. Increases indicated in late fall and early 
spring pigs, however, won't likely rise to 1961 marks during at least the 
first 6 to 8 months of 1962. 


NEXT FALL'S HOG PRICES ARE BEING DETERMINED to a great extent by current breeding rates. 
~ These pigs will be farrowed next March-April, and come to market 6 to 8 
months later. If the increase is limited to 4% or 5%, fall prices may be a 
dollar or so lower than this year, but still return enough extra money to 
pay for your time. A 10% jump, however, could conceivably bring back prices 
not far above the disastrous late 1959 levels. The first assumption is 
more probable. 


SHEEP PROFIT PROSPECTS ARE LOOKING UP! Slaughter lamb prices should rise seasonally dur- 
ing the next 3 or 4 months, compared to the sluggish market of last winter. 
Gains of $2 to $3 per cwt. by late winter or early spring are entirely pos- 
sible. Early fall movement into feedlots was more than 10% below last year. 
In addition, much of the pressure from last winter-spring's liquidations 
should be eliminated. 


MILK PRODUCTION WILL SEZ A NEW RECORD IN 1962: It may even.top the old 1956 mark of 124.9 
billion lbs. before this year is ended. It's a continuation of the upturn 
that got under way in 1960 following three successive annual declines. 
Since milk cow numbers are down, the increase is primarily the result of 
higher production per cow which this year passed the 7,000-lb. average for 
a new high. Look for further gains in average output in 1962. Milk prices 
have now passed the seasonal peak. 


CORN AND GRAIN SORGHUM PRICES WON'T RISE MUCH THROUGH THE WINTER, once they've recovered 
from the main harvest-time pressure. Disposition of CCC "certificate sales 
will see to it that free market prices remain far enough below loan rate 
to provide a favorable margin for compliers. More significant uiaiet wend is 
expected after spring sign-up for 1962 feed grains program. 


TOTAL HAY SUPPLY IS SLIGHTLY ABOVE LAST YEAR. It's now estimated at 137,000,000 tons. The 
crop was down about 5 million from 1960, but the carryover was up. Prices 
are now expected to continue close to year-earlier levels on the average, 
although probably averaging about 5% to 10% above last fall-winter in most 
of the regions hurt by last summer's drought. If you haven't yet filled 
your winter's needs, it won't pay to wait; some strength is likely during 
December-January at least. 
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oe THE TREND OF PRICE 


Nov. 8, Oct. 1, Dec. 1, 
1961 1961 1960 
Beef steers, top . 7. . = 00 $28.75 
choice : 50 : 


good 
Heifers, choice 
good 
Cows, utility- 
commercia 
cutter-canner 
Veal calves, good 
Feeder steers, good 
Milk cows, 
U. S. average 224.00 
Barrows-gilts, top . 35 
Average 
Lambs, top 
average 
Feeder lone 


Mg No 2 yellow 
So beans, 
1 yellow 
Wheat, No. 2 
hard winter 
Oats, No. 1 
heavy white 
Soybean meal, 44% 
Cottonseed meal, 4% 5 
Tankage, 60% 87.2 
Hog-corn ratio 14.9 16.4 
(Chicago prices except as indieated) 


National average farm price supports: 
Wool, tb. $0.62 Oats, bu. 
Corn, bu. 1.20 Soybeans, bu. 
Grain coryhum, Wheat, bu. . 
cwt. 1.93 











BEWARE OF 
CARBON MONOXIDE 

“Age or sex are not respected 
when carbon monoxide comes call- 
ing. No screeching of brakes, on- 
coming lights or any other human 
driving error can forewarn men or 
women of any age about this insid- 
ious killer,” according to Dr. Noah 
H. Sloan, medical director of the 
Allstate Insurance Companies. 

“Warning symptoms that could 
prevent a tragedy from occurring 
are a headache, dizziness, faintness, 
nausea, burning of the eyes, water- 
ing of the eyes or irritability.” 

To avoid carbon monoxide hazards 
motorists are urged to observe the 
following safety rules: 

1. Check your automobile’s ex- 
haust system periodically, especially 
before winter. 

2. Always open garage doors be- 
fore starting your car’s engine. 

3. Open a window if you have to 
stay in a stationary car with the 
motor running. 

4. In closely spaced traffic keep 
front air vents closed to prevent CO 
seepage from the exhaust fumes of 
other automobiles. 

5. Stop, get out and breathe some 
fresh air if you or any of your pas- 
sengers feel drowsy. (Courtesy of 
ALLSTATE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES.) 





The Southwest Missouri Polled 
Hereford Association had a good day 
and a good crowd for their Septem- 
ber 26th sale at Bolivar, Missouri. 
46 lots averaged $280 per head with 
a top ten average of $438. The over- 
all average was $30 a head above 
last year’s prices. 
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When animal skin is injured, reach for soothing 


‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 


—works better two ways 
to help skin heal 
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« Protects wounds from Veterinarian-approved 


‘ ce : ts. dirt for these uses: 
impurities, insects, dir Artificial Insemination 


and foreign bodies... Injured Udders 


Dehorning 
helps to keep Barbed Wire Cuts 
open wounds clean. Open Scrapes 
Open Insect Bites 

healin Weeping Eczema 
2. Speeds — oa : 3 Non-infected Wounds 
process by protecting Burns 





delicate tissues Get 
- economica 
from drying out. 














Protect your animals... 
protect your pocketbook with 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 


FREE! “First AiD FOR FARM ANIMALS,” 


a valuable leaflet, prepared with the aid of 

two leading veterinarians, tells you just what 

to do until the vet arrives! — 
Write to: ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly, VASELINE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
Box 3C, Mount Vernon 10, New York. OF CRESERATE H-PONS'S INC 


£ PETROLEUM JELL? 
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te KEEPS COWS OUT ¢ SAVES FEED 
%& BIG CAPACITY © SAVES TIME AND WORK 
% MORE PROFIT e HEAVIER WEANING WT. 


Get heavier, upgraded calves at weaning... 
better price, earlier marketing with Brower's 
Calf Creep Feeder. Weather tight — keeps 
feed dry in any weather. Anchors solidly at 
all 4 corners — stays put. Sturdy angle iron 
stalls keep out larger cattle; stalls fold to top 
for easy towing through gates. Steel skids; 
hopper and trough of heavy, rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip. Shipped knocked-down to 
save freight; easy to assemble. 


TWO SIZES: 
Double stall feeder 
il ||| a rs vem holds 30 bu. 
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LOW IN PRICE... 
WRITE FOR EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 
AND LITERATURE. 





BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 2822, Quincy, Illinois 


C) Send facts on Calf Creep Feeder [1] Cattle Feeder. | 
: Name | 
| suiese or RFD. | 
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OH, MY 
ACHING BACK 


Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and mis- 
erable tired-out feelings. When these discomforts 
come on with over-exertion or stress and strain— 
you want relief—want it fast! Another disturbance 
may be mild bladder irritation following wrong 
food and drink—often setting up a restless un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work fast 
in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain- -relieving ac- 
tion to ease torment of nagging backache, head- 
aches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their sooth- 
ing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their mild 
diuretic action tending to increase output of the 15 
miles of kidney tubes, 

Find out how quickly this 8-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy a good night’s sleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. Ask for new, 
large size and save money. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


Town 











Enables you to quickly re- 
strain and safely hold animals 
for inspection, treatment, 
dehorning, vaccination, ear 
marking, etc. Makes cattle 
handling casier, safer, faster. 
Every stock farm needs and 
should have this low-cost 
stock-holding gate. 


Accept This 
“PREE TRIAL” OFFER 
Try this Gate at our risk! { § 
Write for Illustrated Litera- 
ture and ““30-Day Trial Pian” 


eanman souir.ce, Dept. Cu-4 S701 Re. 29th, OMANA, REBR. 





Banish 
Hog LICE 
(MANGE Too) 


T is not difficult to know when 

hogs are lousy because hog lice 
are nearly 14-inch in length and can 
be seen easily with the naked eye. 
Close examination is necessary, how- 
ever, because the insects are slate 
blue in color and may closely match 
the skin of the hog. They are first 
noticed in small clumps inside the 
ears or in folds of skin about the 
neck. Another favorite location is on 
the inside surface of the legs near 
the body proper. 

Hog Lice Suck Blood 

Hog lice pierce the skin and suck 
blood. They torment the hogs and 
cause the skin of infested animals to 
become thick, cracked, tender and 
sore. Damage is most severe during 
the winter months. 

The commor mange of hogs is 
caused by tiny mites which actually 
burrow through the skin, making 
thread-like tunnels up to an inch in 
length. The mites are almost too 
small to be seen with the naked eye 
but are visible through a hand lens 
or good reading glass. They cause 
infested hogs to rub and scratch. The 
skin about the eyes, ears and along 
the top of the neck and back becomes 
scurfy, inflamed, scabby and prob- 
ably raw and cracked. The hair or 
bristles also become stiff and stand 
upright, giving the animals a rough 
unkempt appearance. Mange is high- 
ly contagious and may spread rapid- 
ly through a herd of hogs. 

Mange Mites Tunnel 

Mange mites are also known as 
sarcoptes or itch mites. The same 
mite or at least varieties of it, also 
causes the mange or scabies of sheep, 
cattle, horses, mules, dogs, cats, 
foxes, rabbits, squirrels and even 
humans. 

Both lice and mange on hogs can 
be controlled with lindane. The treat- 
ment is inexpensive and highly satis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, both 
hog lice and mange are becoming 
rather scarce in some localities due 
to the widespread use of this chem- 
ical. 

Lindane can be purchased as a 20 
percent emulsifiable concentrate, as 
a 25 percent wettable powder or as a 
1 percent dust. The dust is less ef- 
fective than a spray but it can be 
used if only-a few animals are to be 
treated. 

For 100 gallons with 25% wettable 
powder lindane, add 2 pounds for 100 


gallons of spray; for 5 gallons, 5 
tablespoonfuls, 

With 20% emulsifiable cOncentrate 
lindane, use 244 pints per 100 gal- 
lons; for 5 gallons put in 5 table- 
spoonfuls. 

Spray hogs with a power sprayer 
or a type of equipment large enough 
to wet the animals thoroughly. Do 
not apply to animals within 30 days 
of slaughter. Spray pens, hog houses 
and bedding at the same time the 
animals are treated. Repeat spray 
treatment after 14 days if needed. 

DDT, malathion, methoxychlor, 
toxaphene and ronnel will all control 
hog lice when used as a 0.5 percent 
spray. Malathion or methoxychlor 
can be used at anytime prior to 
slaughter, but there is a 28-day wait- 
ing period for toxaphene, a 30-day 
period for DDT and a 42-day period 
for ronnel. Follow directions on the 
container for mixing the spray and 
for precautions—_DEPARTMENT of 
ENTOMOLOGY, PURDUE UNI- 
VERSITY. Cc] 


HOG LOUSE 


10 times natural size 


MANGE MITE 
75 times natural size 
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“WHAT YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR COUNTRY... 


At this time of year we observe and participate in a splendid 

voluntary effort. In your community and others across the /and, 

millions of our friends and neighbors are supporting the United Fund 

and Community Chest campaigns. These United Way campaigns exemplify the American talent 

for teamwork. Every campaign challenges the community's civic pride, generosity and capacity 

for hard work. & This annual fall drive is also the means to an important end—the planning and 
financing of balanced programs, services and facilities that promote good health and good citizenship 
through the year. Voluntary health and welfare organizations in your community are thus enabled to 
guide youth, fight disease, mend broken homes, provide recreation, help the elderly, the lonely, the 
ailing. The United Way benefits the greatest number of people. @ | am certain that you want to help 
your community—and our country—grow stronger, safer and happier. | urge you, then, to give 


generously to your United Way campaign.” PI VE THE UNITED WAY 
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This piece was written by 
the late, great master of 
Woodland Farm and pub- 
lished in Breeder's Gazette 
50 years ago. It is worth 
reading again, or your 
grandchildren might like it. 
Mr. Wing didn’t say a word 
about pigs farrowed in 
winter. But then, they 
didn’t have heat lamps in 
those days. 


E COOL NIGHTS lit by bril- 

liant stars! Then the subtle in- 

telligence of nature that pervades 

the world begins to direct things, 
both plants and animals. 

The four-footed beasties have their 
storing intelligence. Beavers gnaw 
down trees and drag their branches 
into their ponds so that the bark 
may be sweet and fresh for winter 
use. Muskrats store food in their 
houses and under water. Meadow 
mice are great misers and accumu- 
late enormous stores of corn or 
wheat or timothy bulbs or sweet 
joints of morning glory roots in neat 
chambers underground. Fox squir- 
rels bury nuts one in a place, espe- 
cially walnuts, in the grass or be- 
neath the trees. How they find them 
again, who knows? 

Horses know winter well by in- 
herited instinct. Snows have no ter- 


These Shropshires don't mind it a bit. 
Their fleecy coats will keep the 
warmth in and the cold wind out on 
the bitter winter days. 
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rors for horses, and instinct tells 
them to go up on the ridges where 
maybe the snow will have all blown 
away. 

Horses have an instinct that tells 
them to paw away the snow and find 
grass beneath. Cows, wiser as a rule 
than horses, lack this instinct, and 
will perish if snow is too deep for 
them to push it aside with their 
noses and find the grass. Cattle 
must have come originally from a 
land of little snow, perhaps from a 
forested land with warm valleys and 
tablelands where good feed lay. 

Cattle used to a mountain range 
make their migrations in a very won- 
derful way. In spring they will go up 
perilous mountain trails to seek the 
high, cool, grassy plateaus where the 
best grass is, singing a song of the 
road as they go, calling to each other 
as they call at no other time. Cattle, 
you know, have speech which men 
who live much with them can nearly 
understand. 

I do not believe this world is such 


.a cruel world after all. I think a few 


wild things suffer pain from the cold 
of winter. Cattle will sleep in a snow 
bank in preference to going into a 
shed if they are on corn feed. They 
will never willingly enter a close, ill- 
ventilated barn, preferring the yard 
instead. Wise beasts! There is in 
truth a very good stove in the body 
of every beast that keeps it warm 
and comfortable, just so it has feed. 

Man is the only shiverer—man 
and horses clipped or tied to posts. 
Loose horses do not shiver. Horses 
loose in box-stalls are warmer than 
when tied. Horses on good pasture 
seem never to mind cold. Nature 
gives them marvelous coats to resist 
it. Nature is prodigal to all her ani- 
mals but man; she is stingy with 
him. 


by Joseph E. Wing 


“Well, what are you going to do 
about it? That hay isn't about to 
get out of the barn by itself; you'll 
just have to leave that warm stove for 
awhile."’ 


One of the marvels of nature is 
how small animals escape cold and 
freezing. Take the tiny snowbirds 
with their slender naked legs no 
thicker than darning needles: how on 
earth do they manage to pump hot 
blood clear out to the tiny toes fast 
enough to escape freezing? 

Sheep have their wool, but little 
lambs born in the snow-drifts will 
live, and if they once get full of 
warm mother’s milk will be as warm 
as toast curled up on the snow. I 
have had lambs born in the woods 
in storms so bad that they had their 
ears frosted and even lost the tips 
of their tails. Yet when I found them 
their little bodies would serve for me 
to warm my hands on. What a stove 
the lamb’s body must be to use a 
little milk and develop so much heat! 
Often it seemed to me that the lambs 
minded the cold less than their 
mothers did. 

Deep under the snow lie sleeping 
millions of plants, drawn into snug 
winter quarters, biding their time. 
Winter means sleep to them; occa- 
sionally it means distress to animals, 
but ordinarily animals relish it quite 
as much as they do summer. Only 
the insect world finds winter a de- 
spair, but even flies creep away and 
freeze up, biding their time to reap- 
pear next April or May. The fish in 
the pond are safe under the ice, They 
are sluggish now; they ponder fishily 
matters that relate to them. 

It is yet a world of life but curi- 
ously different from life in time of 
summer. There is something awfully 
good about it, though, and when one 
has tramped the snow-clad hills and 
slept out under the stars of sharp 
winter nights, as I have done for 
many years, one greets winter as a 
rough old comrade, provoking but 
wholesome. 





by Ray L. Cuff URING THE PAST 15 years 
Director, Midwest Livestock Kansas City Livestock Market 
Loss Prevention Board handlers, transportation agencies 
Keneus City Stockyards and cattle growers have taken top- 
y y notch care of their market cattle and 
have gone a long way in producing 
the kind of cattle processors wish to 
buy. Deads received at the Kansas 
City market have been reduced 
60.98% (from 29 to 10 per 100,000 
cattle received) and cripples 68.52% 
(from 51 to 17). 
Around 7% of all cattle slaugh- 
tered are bruised, mostly on the 
highest-priced cuts—ribs and loins— 


with an average bruise loss of $5.50 
per head or a total annual prevent- 
able tax of some $60,000,000. Our 
growers and handlers have learned 


that “haste makes waste.” They 


have learned too that over-crowding, 
failure to partition mixed loads, poor 
footing, horns on commercial cattle, - 
over-heating and jamming in narrow 


truck end-gates are some of the com- 


mon poor practices to avoid in keep- 

q ing shipments in the best marketing 
a] condition. 

The wide usage of well-built utility 


livestock alleys on farms and ranches 
for handling, sorting, spraying have 
helped in easier, quicker, better and 
safer handling. Our office furnishes 
many livestock growers throughout 
the area, practical plans for building 
such alleys. 


Easy-does-it when loading a railway stock car. 


ay 


| 
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Cornbelt feeder buyers want re- 
placement beef-type cattle that can 
be moved interstate without costly 
tests and delays and cattle that will 
not be quarantined on arrival at 
buyer’s farm or feedlot. This office 
has helped the cattle industry by 
working out the idea and developing 
the first orange-colored ear tags to 
be used for identifying heifer calves, 
officially vaccinated for brucellosis. 

We turned over to USDA these 
plainly-visible trade marks of cattle 
/ ready to go. The orange-colored ear 
tags are now used together with the 
ear tattoo for the official identifica- 
tion of calfhood vaccinates. 

Since 24 states and 1894 counties 
have now been declared modified, 
certified, brucellosis-free areas which 
have strict regulations on the en- 
trance of cattle into these clean 
areas, we have noticed that the 
orange-colored, ear-tagged heifers 
usually sell quicker and better. As 
state and federal departments fur- 
nish these orange ear tags without 
extra cost, this added service can be 
had for the asking. Cattlemen can 
capitalize on official brucellosis calf- 
hood vaccination by having their 
heifers identified with both the ear 
tattoo and the visible orange ear tag. 

USDA states that grubs alone cost 
our livestock growers $100,000,000 
annually—right at $1 per head on 


Easy-does-it when loading your truck. 
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all cattle raised. Flies, lice, ticks, 
screwworms and worms bring this 
largely-preventable tax to $375,000,- 
000, or an average of $3.75 per head. 
Today we have the tools to use in 
whittling down these expensive 
losses. 

It is indeed fortunate that our two 
approved systemics when properly 
administered will contro] many 
blood-sucking cattle pests — lice, 
grubs, screwworms, ticks, flies and 
some intestinal worms. These pests 
reduce quality, gains and price. 

The Kansas City Livestock Market, 
three years ago, was the first to 
offer custom spraying of cattle with 
Co-Ral, a phosphate systemic. We 
have found that a thorough, skin- 
wetting spray, top and underline, 
when flies were most numerous, in 
August or September, gives the nor- 
mal protection against flies, lice and 
ticks in addition to killing grubs in 
the animal] before they reach the 
backs to ruin hides, loins and ribs. 
From our repeated tests we know 
that a screwworm-infested animal 
can be cleaned with one Co-Ral 
spraying. We also have demon- 
strated that cattle can be dehorned, 
branded or castrated during the fly 
season, providing these cattle are 
thoroughly and properly sprayed 
with Co-Ral. As grubby cattle ev- 
erywhere are docked about $1 per 





cwt., or an average of $10 per head, 
the market’s 75c spray charge is a 
very profitable investment. 

For grub control use: Ronnel 
(Trolene) or Co-Ral. 

For horn fly control use: Meth- 
oxychior, DDT, Toxaphene, Ronnel, 
Malathion or Co-Ral. 

For screwworms use: Co-Ral or 
Ronnel. 

For lice use: Toxaphene, Lindane, 
Methoxychlor, Malathion, Co-Ral or 
Ronnel, 

For ticks use: Lindane, Toxa- 
phene, Malathion, Co-Ral or Ronnel 
(Korlan). 

During the past six years we have 
observed results in horn fly, cattle 
grub and stomach worm control in 
cattle, fed palatable mixtures of min- 
erals, vitamins, finely-ground pheno- 
thiazine, stabilized animal fats, meat 
scrap and molasses. In 1938, USDA 
research workers found that drop- 
pings of cattle that had been fed 
phenothiazine contained enough of 
the drug to kill larvae of the horn 
fly. Later, in limited tests, they 
found that cattle fed a phenothiazine 
mixture during the spring, summer 
and fall had 83% fewer grubs in the 
backs than the untreated, control 
cattle. Phenothiazine is also effec- 
tive in controlling many intestinal 
worms. 

Two limiting factors in this feed- 
ing are palatability and fineness of 
particle size of the phenothiazine. 
The addition of such products as 
meat scrap and molasses helps to 
make a product that cattle will eat. 
Stabilized animal fat and oils keep 
the mixture from wetting and blow- 
ing, aid digestion and help prevent 
bloat. 

Many cattle feeders in this area 
whose cattle have year-round access 
to such palatable phenothiazine mix- 
tures report that packers find few, if 
any, grubs up in the back, on slaugh- 
ter. Repeat users report added 
weight gains, good horn fly control, 
fewer grubs and added profits. 

The cost of such mixture for the 
average grazing season is around 
$1.50 per head. When one considers 
that grubby cattle are docked an 
average of $1 per cwt., or $10 per 
head, the investment of $1.50 per 
head should pay good dividends on 
grub control, alone, 

We have heard no reports of toxic 
reactions on the many thousands of 
cattle, so far. Since there is no 
phenothiazine tissue residue, there 
are no federal restrictions on the use 
of these mixtures on fat, slaughter 
cattle. — Condensed from “Brangus 
Journal,’ JESSE L. DOWDY, Editor, 
908 Livestock Exchange, Kansas 
City 2, Mo. C] 
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HOGS 


by Prof. T. J. Cunha, 
Animal Science Department, 
University of Florida. 


What did they talk about 
at the 1961 Swine Industry 
Conference in St. Louis? 
Well, forward thinking like 
this could be the keynote 


of any hog farmers’ convention. 
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EED REPRESENTS 70 TO 80% 

of the cost of producing pork. 

Feed additives have made it pos- 
sible to increase efficiency. and rate 
of swine growth and reproduction. 
Their use, however, does not reduce 
the need for good sanitation and 
management. . 

Practical swine rations are now 
being supplemented with vitamins A, 
D, B,., riboflavin, niacin and panto- 
thenic acid., Zinc is being used to 
prevent parakeratosis and iron injec- 
tions to prevent baby pig anemia. 
While some stations have used 250 
p.p.m. (parts per million) of copper 
successfully, the Florida Station 
would not recommend levels above 
100 p.p.m. because of the danger of 


toxicity which has occurred in trials 
with corn-soybean rations. 

The use of antibiotics continues to 
benefit swine rations. Feeding high 
levels of antibiotics shortly before 
and after farrowing offers good pos- 
sibilities under certain‘conditions. A 
combination of an antibiotic and an 
arsenical has been very effective 
against certain cases of scours, 

Other antibacterial compounds are 
aiso being used. More studies are 
needed on enzymes, hormones and 
tranquilizers before their possible 
use in swine rations becomes clear. 

Unidentified factor sources should 
be used with sows and for herd 
replacement _animals during their 
growth period in order to insure the 
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development of normal reproductive 
traits. This is because it has been 
shown that the ration fed during 
growth will affect the ability of the 
gilt to conceive, reproduce and lac- 
tate many months later. More studies 
are needed on unidentified growth 
factors since the trend is toward 
more confinement feeding of swine. 
This will eliminate pasture and soil 
as a source of these unidentified fac- 
tors for the pig. 

More attention is being given to 
the different stages of the life cycle 
of the pig—pre-breeding; gestation; 
lactation; prestarter, starter or 
creep-feeding; finishing for market; 
and developing herd-replacements. 
The ration fed during one period will 
definitely influence the results ob- 
tained in a later period. The nutri- 
tional needs are somewhat different 
for each stage of the life cycle. 

The trend is toward early weaning. 
Although pigs can be weaned at 3 
weeks of age, most swine producers 
will find the most practical limit to 
be 5 to 6 weeks. Early weaning 
should be gone into slowly in propor- 
tion to the success and economic ad- 
vantage being derived. 

Multiple farrowing is increasing 
and will benefit all concerned. It 
provides more efficient use of facili- 
ties and labor but it will require good 
management and disease control 
practices. 

The trend is toward more complete 
rations. Most feeders are using com- 
plete ground and mixed rations for 
young pigs up to about 50 to 60 
pounds, when their nutritional needs 
are the most critical and when com- 
plete rations have the most advan- 
tage. The economics of gains are 
still in favor of free-choice feeding 
because of the extra cost of grinding 
and mixing. One needs to balance 
the cost of grinding and mixing 
against the difference in rate of gain 
and feed efficiency as well as the 
inefficiency of overeating or under- 
eating of the protein supplement 
which may occur. 

The use of pelleted feeds is in- 
creasing. It is most beneficial with 
the young pig. For older animals, the 
cost of pelleting will probably out- 
weigh the advantages of using a pel- 
leted feed. Bulky feeds such as bar- 
ley give the greatest benefit from 
pelleting. Pelleting will increase in 
use as engineering developments de- 
crease the cost of pelleting. 

The trend is toward confinement 
feeding of growing-finishing pigs. 
This is because the returns obtained 
from the land will be greater if it is 
used to grow crops rather than pas- 
ture for finishing pigs, 

Pastures, however, are still recom- 
mended for breeding animals. It is 
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also recommended that swine being 
grown out for herd replacements be 
kept on high quality pasture as much 
as possible. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal should be 
a must in all rations of breeding ani- 
mals. it is the closest substitute for 
high quality pasture. It is an excel- 
lent source of many nutrients as well 
as unidentified factors which are im- 
portant in conception and reproduc- 
tion, It is also stroigly recommended 
that alfalfa be fed during growth of 
herd replacement stock. Unidentified 
growth factors and their need will 
become more critical and evident as 
the move toward confinement feed- 
ing increases. Alfalfa meal is one 
feed which is good insurance against 
a lack of these factors. 

Silage is being uscd for sows dur- 
ing gestation with excellent results. 
It cuts down on feed costs and in- 
creases litter size. Proper supple- 
ments are needed, however, for the 
silage to give good results. Silage 
feeding also keeps the sows from 
getting too fat. This is very impor- 
tant since, in past years, most pro- 


ducers kept their sows too fat. Fat 
sows take longer to farrow and lose 
more pigs during the suckling period. 

High temperatures will decrease 
rate of growth, feed efficiency and 
litter size. However, information 
available to date is not yet clear on 
what these optimum temperatures 
are. Moreover, it is not known how 
much effect cool nights may have in 
counteracting various high tempera- 
tures during the day. Until more ex- 
acting information becomes available 
it is recommended that extremes in 
temperature be avoided and that pigs 
be kept as cool as practical during 
hot weather. Extreme cold should 
also be avoided during the winter 
since productivity is decreased by 
very low temperatures. 

More attention must be paid to 
stress conditions. Conditions of 
stress, such as sub-clinical disease 
level, poor feeding and management, 


can alter the need for certain nutri- 
ents and feed additives. Most of our 
standards on nutrient needs are es- 
tablished with Experiment Station 
trials which are almost always con- 
ducted with good animals, good qual. 
ity feeds as well as good manage- 
ment and sanitation. This means 
that the smart swine producer needs 
to do some experimenting on his own 
to determine what will do the best 
job under his own conditions. 

The majority of the swine pro- 
ducers in the United States are not 
feeding as well as they should. This 
accounts for the fact that 30 to 40% 
of all pigs farrowed die before they 
reach market. There are still too 
many swine producers who demand 
and buy the most carefully balanced 
supplements and/or complete feeds 
but then fail to feed enough to their 
pigs. 

The top swine producer should 
have a goal of weaning 10 pigs or 
more per litter. Most cows ovulate 
15 to 20 eggs or more at estrus. This 
means we must find ways and means 
of increasing the United States aver- 


This gilt was able to move about in 
stall and obey her natural nesting in- 
stinct. She farrowed 9 pigs, all alive. 


age of about 7 pigs weaned per litter. 
A few of our top swine producers 
who are weaning 10 or more pigs per 
litter already have. We must save 
more of these eggs as live pigs. 

Swine producers also need to raise 
an increasing number of animals 
which have more lean and less fat. 
They also need to pay considerably 
more attention to carcass quality. 
Fortunately, the factors which influ- 
ence carcass quality are highly in- 
herited and thus rapid progress can 
be made in this direction by breeding 
and selection. This is the only way 
swine producers can get consumers 
to increase pork consumption which 
at one time was considerably higher 
than it is now. 
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POT Ee nk i? < Chat 
7 4 > Big? Ms is - b} a Fy F a od a4 
Both ram and ewe champions at the 17th National Show of Columbia sheep 
at Minot, N. D., were bred and exhibited by Robt. J. Shown of Colorado and 
his: shepherd Jim Talbot+. In the middle is Judge Hilton Briggs, president of 
South Dakota State College and author of ‘‘Modern Breeds of Livestock.'’ The 
champion ram sold for $!,025. 


This Shropshire ram lamb was bred by McKerrow Farms, Pewaukee, Wis., and 
sold to Mrs. Priscilla Fisher, Dexter, Mich., for $750. 


th): 
EWES 
THIS — 
WINTER 


Illinois livestock extension 
specialists say that the top 
farmers in their Flock Pro- 
duction Project like sheep, 
control parasites, cash in 
on good pasture, feed grain 
only to supplement roughage 
and not get ewes too fat, 
and by the 4th of July have 
merketed their lambs that 
have been creep-fed, docked 
and castrated. We asked them 
about winter management and 
here’s the way Harry Russell, 
Carlisle, Walker and Greathouse 
put it. 
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OUR EWES SHOULD gain 15 to 

30 pounds per head during preg- 
nancy. They can utilize fall pastures 
and glean stalk fields until winter 
weather. If the roughage you feed 
is deficient in protein, add supple- 
ment. If stalk fields have a lot of 
down corn, feeder lambs make better 
use of them than breeding ewes can. 
Ewe flocks can then clean up after 
the feeder lambs, 

When winter starts, ewes need a 
sheltered area. Most producers pre- 
fer to have a lot where the ewes can 
exercise. Dry, draft-free quarters are 
essential for satisfactory shelter, but 
sheds need not be elaborate. In fact, 
tight sheds with inadequate ventila- 
tion are a poor place to keep sheep. 
Ewes can be fed roughage in open 
bunks or, if chopped or ground hay 
is fed, in self-feeders. ‘The hay feed- 
ers should be built so that chaff and 
leaves will not fall on the ewes. 

Feed grain during the last 4 to 6 
weeks of pregnancy, regardless of 
roughage quality. Ewes, especially 
those carrying twins, have a reduced 


capacity for roughage, and the grain 
will help to prevent pregnancy dis- 
ease by providing readily available 


carbohydrates. The grain mixture 
will depend on availability, price, and 
kind and quality of roughage fed. A 
higher protein grain mixture is need- 
ed with corn silage than with legume 
hay. Feed grain at the rate of 4% to 
34 pound per day to ewes weighing 
125 to 150 pounds. For heavier ewes, 
increase the grain 1/10 pound for 
every 10-pound increase in weight of 
the ewes. 

A bred ewe should do o.k. on 4# 
legume or mixed hay; or 2# legume 
hay and 4# corn silage; or 7# si- 
lage, 44-lb. soybean meal and a pinch 
of calcium supplement; or 8# of 
mixed and poor hay with that 14-lb. 
of soybean meal, Or they will do all 
right on fall stalk fields and good 
fall pasture, 

Say you’ve got corn and oats: 
50-50 grain mixture, or 70# oats and 
30# bran. Or 80# corn and 204 
soybean meal. Or 50# oats, 30# 
corn, 10# bran and 10# soybean 
meal would be dandy during late 
pregnancy. 

As the lambing season nears, bring 
the ewes to the lambing shed. Crutch 
them before lambing. If the flanks 
and udders are sheared, it will be 
easier for the lambs to nurse and the 
fleeces will be cleaner at shearing 
time. Check the ewes frequently and 
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separate those that are about to 
lamb. Panels should be available for 
this purpose. Keep them separated 
until the lambs are 2 or 3 days old so 
that you can give them individual at- 
tention if neéded. Heat lamps may 
be needed during cold weather. 
Check the wiring system to make 
sure circuits are nut overloaded and 
thus reduce the danger of fire. Heat 
lamps should be high enough not to 
burn the ewe or the lambs; if neces- 
sary, guards should be placed- over 
them, 

Saving an extra lamb will pay for 
several hours of work. When lamb- 
ing difficulties occur, your presence 
and correct, prompt action will help 
to save lambs. Most ewes will deliver 
&@ norma] lamb without help. If the 
lamb is extremely large or it is a 
breech birth, the ewe may need help. 
Use these general rules in giving as- 
sistance at lambing time: 

1. Don’t be too eager. You can 
cause damage by being too hasty as 
well as by being too late. 

2. Wash your hands with soap 
and warm water and use a mild ant:- 
septic before and after assisting the 
ewe. 

3. Examine to determine the cause 
of difficulty, and proceed to correct 
it, 

4. If the ewe does not deliver the 
lamb herself, assist by pulling gently 
downward and outward on the lamb. 

5. Contact your veterinarian in 
difficult cases. 

Some lambs need help as soon as 
they are dropped. Remove the mem- 
brane from the nostrils and see that 
the lambs nurse. To prevent infec- 
tion, treat the navel cord with a mild 
disinfectant. If constipation is a 
problem, give a tablespoon of milk of 
magnesia or one or two tablespoons 
of castor oil. If pinning develops, 
wash or scrape the manure from the 
tail and rump. For easy identifica- 
tion, paint the same number on each 
ewe and her lambs with a scourable 
wool paint. 

A major problem at lambing time 
is getting an ewe to claim an un- 
wanted or orphan lamb. It is easier 
for the ewe to raise the lamb than 
for you to raise an orphan. There is 
no guaranteed method for doing this, 
but tie the ewe in the pen until she 
allows the lamb to nurse. Or put a 
dog in or near the pen with the ewe 
and the lamb. Or tie the pelt of the 
ewe’s dead lamb to the orphan. Or 
rub the ewe’s nose and the lamb 





preferably with some of her own 
milk or with kerosene or oil. 

If it is impossible to get the ewe 
to accept the lamb, you can raise 
orphan lambs by feéding one or two 
ounces of whole cow’s milk six times 
a day for the first few days. As the 
lamb becomes accustomed to bottle 
feeding, the time intervals can be 
lengthened provided the lamb con- 
sumes between 1% and %4 pint per 
day. Use clean utensils and keep the 
milk between 90° and 100°. Switch 
the lamb to dry feed as soon as pos- 
sible, usually by the time it is 10 
days old. In an Illinois experiment 
with a large number of orphan 
lambs, soybean meal fed free choice 
was a satisfactory ration for lambs 
from 2 weeks to about 6 weeks of 
age, Then the lamb can be switched 
to a regular creep ration. 

Feed grain sparingly for several 
days after lambing. Bran may be 
added to bulk the ration. Gradually 
increase the daily grain ration to 1 
or 11% pounds per ewe as appetite 
and needs increase. Grain rations 
fed during late pregnancy will be 
satisfactory. Ewes with twins may 
be separated from those with singles 
and fed a larger amount of grain. 
This arrangement is usually practical 
in larger flocks. Continue these ra- 
tions until pastures are ready. 

After the ewes and their lambs 
have been turned in with the flock, 
check them several times a day. If 
the ewes and lambs have been iden- 
tified, it will be possible to match 
the poor-doing or sick lambs with 
their dams. It is then possible to 
give individual care or treatment. All 
lambs should be docked and all ram 
lambs to be marketed should be cas- 
trated when one or 2 weeks old. This 
will improve their value and appear- 
ance at market time. Wether lambs 
gain as fast as ram lambs and grade 
higher. This is especially true if 
lambs are carried into July and Au- 
gust. Sanitation and care are neces- 
sary to prevent losses. Clean quar- 
ters, clean hands, and use of an 
antiseptic are safeguards against in- 
fection. 

The most common methods of cas- 
trating are the knife, the burdizzo 
(emasculator), and rubber bands. 
Docking may be done by using an 
emasculator, rubber bands, or a 
knife. There is less bleeding when 
the emasculator is used, because it 
crushes the bone and pulls the loose 
skin over the dock. CT 
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from “Farm Business Notes” 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Federal grading and 
stamping of beef began 
on May 2, 1927. Now, 
as explained by the 
Minnesota economists 

a new dimension of 
Federal grading may be 
added to the processing 
and merchandising of 
your product. 


HE BEEF-GRADING SYSTEM 

had its beginnings in 1926. 
Growth in the use of federal grades 
has been gradual since then, except 
for two periods of price control dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean 
episode when beef grading was com- 
pulsory. Today. about half of the 
total slaughter of beef is federally 
graded. 

This means that about two-thirds 
of the higher grade fresh beef sold 
to hotels, restaurants, and customers 
in retail stores has been federally 
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Which one would be your choice? 


This steer graded the same 
(U.8. Choice), weighed 
same (1150 pounds), and 
brought its owner the same 
price ($24 per hundred- 
weight) as the steer below. 
But the carcass from this 
meat-type animal will be 
worth more to the retailer. 
It will yield a higher per- 
centage of boneless cuts 
from rib, round, loin, and 
chuck. It will yield less fat. 


This over-finished steer 
produces high-quality beef 
but yields less meat, more 
fat than meat-type steer 
above. This animal has a 
thick fat covering, full 
flank, wasty brisket, and 
in comparison with steer 
above has less firm finish, 
thinner muscling. Carcass 
had 9 square inches of rib 
eye area; carcass from the 
meat-type, 13 square inches. 


graded. Most of the lower quality 
beef used for processed meats is not 
graded. 

As the grading system is presently 
set up, most of the younger steer and 
heifer beef would fall into Prime, 
Choice, Good and Standard grades. 
Most of the older cow beef would fall 
in the Commercial, Utility, Cutter, 
and Canner grades. 

Grade standards ‘are occasionally 
changed to meet the changing 
longer-time needs of the market. A 
new Good grade was added in 1961, 
and a Standard in 1956. Each was a 
split-off of a segment that was in 
old Commercial grade before 1951. 

Again it appears that the demands 
of the marketplace may require some 
more changes in present beef grade 
standards, Improvements are needed 
if grades are to provide the most 
effective language in the trade for 
transmitting the preferences of con- 
sumers and the needs of retailers 
back through the complex marketing 
system to the producers. 

Important variable factors in beef 
carcasses that affect value are: (1) 
The quality of the lean meat—which 
predicts the expected eating satisfac- 
tion; and (2) the yield of lean meat 
—the proportion of the carcass 
weight which can be sold as trimmed 
retail cuts. 

Present standards attempt to 
measure both factors within the 


same grade; therefore, a grade 
sometimes represents a compromise. 
A carcass showing evidence of Prime 
quality and Good grade conformation 
(the only factor in the present sys- 
tem which relates to yield) might be 
graded Choice. 

Within the same grade, carcasses 
can vary as much as $150 in retail 
value because of differences in yield 
of high value retail cuts. A $50 dif- 
ference is not unusual. 

USDA technicians have learned in 
their studies of more than 1,000 car- 
casses that these ditferences in yield 
can be predicted quite accurately by 
using only four factors: (1) Thick- 
ness of fat over the rib eye. (2) Size 
of the rib eye muscle. (3) Amount of 
kidney and pelvic fat. (4) Carcass 
weight. 

These studies indicate that it 
would be possible to set up a “dual” 
grading system providing two sepa- 
rate identifications affecting value— 
a quality grade and a yield grade. 

Present grade names could be used 
for the quality grades. Conformation 
would be considered along with the 
other factors listed in determining a 
yield grade. Yield grades would be 
indicated by numbers. No. 1 would 
represent the highest yield and No. 
10 the lowest. 

On the basis of 1959-60 prices, dif- 
ferences in value between adjacent 
yield grades of Choice quality would 


How will they grade? These cattle are fed in a Steel Barn, by Armco. 
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be $2.87 per 100 lbs. at the retail 
level, equivalent to about $1.40 at the 
live animal level. Among Choice 
quality animals the value difference 
between Choice No. 3 and Choice No. 
7 would have been $5.69 per 100 Ibs. 
live-weight. That would be a $60- 
value difference on 1,100 pound 
steers. 

The two grades would be deter- 
mined separately and independently 
of each other. This would permit 
grade standards to sort out beef car- 
casses and live animals much more 
precisely according to the impor- 
tant value-determining factors—both 
quality and cutting yield—at the 
same time. 

Under the dual grading, retailers 
could order the yield and quality 
grades they want. If carcasses of 
the particular yield grade were not 
available they could order a substi- 
tute lower yield grade, within the 
same quality designation, at a proper 
price differential reflecting actual 
cutting differences between the two 
yield grades. 

Dual grading would provide a 
more accurate language for price 
quotations and for conducting trad- 
ing activities. It would help the mar- 
ketplace to provide more effective 
incentives for ranchers and feeders 
to produce beef animals yielding a 
higher proportion of lean meat that 
consumers want, at the several dif- 
ferent levels of beef quality they find 
acceptable, 
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Alfalfa Pellets Help 

Beef calves gain weight faster 
if they are fed about 3 Ibs. of hay 
pellets daily along with a full feed- 
ing of good quality hay than they 
do if fed mixed hay alone. 

We studied the effects of pelleted 
hay fed to 240 steer calves, all 6 
to 12 months old. They gained 25% 
more weight on the pellet-hay com- 
bination. The hay pellets contributed 
50% more feed value to the growing 
rations than would be expected from 
comparable long hays. 

Alfalfa pellets proved efficient 
for replacing part of the grain in 
typical fattening rations for beef 
calves fed_in dry lot. Mixed hay pel- 
lets of fair to good quality have 
shown a relatively low value for re- 
placing either corn grain or good 
pasture for yearling steers being fat- 
tened on pasture. The pellets used in 
this research were composed of field- 
cured first cutting baled mixed hay, 
field-cured third cutting alfalfa hay, 
and top quality third cutting artific- 
ially dehydrated alfalfa forage——Dr. 
John I, Miller, addressing Cornell 
Nutrition Conference for Feed Manu- 
facturers. 





Uplift Feed For Camera 

I would like to know what the 
Grand Champion Barrow is eating 
on the front page of the October 
issue of the American Livestock 


Journal. Thank you.—Dennis Mc- 
Donald, Pontiac Route, Gainesville, 
Mo. 

Well, Dennis, the professional 
livestock photographer uses a pan 
of feed on a block of wood as the 
point of interest to attract a hog 
to a perfect pose for a picture. A 
perfect picture is one that enables 
you to learn as much about the hog 
as you would if you saw him alive. 

To get the hog in perfect focus, 
he must be standing still. He should 
have his fore legs straight and the 
hind leg on the far side slightly for- 
ward from the one nearest the cam- 
era. The pig should be standing in 
a natural, comfortable position. If 
the feed were placed on the ground, 
the hog would be inclined to stand 
with the hind legs too far forward 
and appear cramped. 

The feed is ground feed, usually 
the same kind the pig has been ac- 
customed to. Whenever possible, the 
picture taking is delayed until the 
hog is hungry enough to be eager 
for the sample.—Carroll Plager, Su- 
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perintendent, National Barrow Show, 
and Manager Livestock Extension, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 





Junior Herdsmen Are Busy 

Each year during American Royal 
week, the Missouri and Kansas Jun- 
ior Hereford Associations invite the 
members of the other junior associ- 
ations to a luncheon held in the 
Frontier Room of the Golden Ox 
restaurant in Kansas City. The pur- 
pose is to give these young breeders 
an opportunity to meet and talk with 
other Hereford enthusiasts. 

Linda Alkire, president of the Mis- 
souri association introduced the 
president of each state association, 
who in turn introduced their mem- 
bers, parents and friends. Seven 
presidents told 150 people of activi- 
ties completed and plans for the 
coming year. 

These Junior associations are or- 
ganized to provide an opportunity 
for young boys and girls to take an 
active part in promoting their breed. 
There are 13 junior Hereford groups 
at the present time, and more being 
formed each year. These cattlemen 
of tomorrow have regular meetings 
at least three times a year. They 
hold field days every summer at a 
well-known Hereford breeder’s ranch 
with type demonstrations and talks 
about feeding, breeding and manage- 
ment. Prizes are given to winners 
in judging and weight guessing con- 
tests. Many junior groups give 
awards to the exhibitors who show 
champion Hereford steers and breed- 
ing heifers at fairs. Outstanding 
breeders act as our advisors. 

This year Hereford steers dom- 
inated the junior steer show at Kan- 
sas City, winning both the F.F.A. 
and 4-H grand championships. The 
grand champion load of feeder cat- 
tle were Herefords. 

The exhibition of Hereford breed- 
ing cattle at this year’s Royal was 
the greatest display ever assembled. 
Twenty-four exhibitors from 13 
states paraded 175 head of : well- 
groomed cattle before Carlos M. 
Duggan, the Argentine beef cattle 
producer who judged. The Polled 
Hereford breeders, not to be out- 
done, exhibited 114 head of top qual- 
ity individuals before Judge Glenn 
Bratcher of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

The beef cattle industry, as shown 
by the cattle shows, is growing by 
leaps and bounds. The increasing 


numbers of cattle being registered 
and the establishment of many new 
herds throughout the eountry points 
to a great future. For the young 
person who is interested in produc- 
ing cattle it is very bright—Jimmy 
Powell, Reporter, Missouri Junior 
Hereford Association. 

The Illinois Junior Hereford As- 
sociation, Miss Linda Matasovic, Mo- 
kena, Ill., president, sponsored a 
similar dinner at the Chicago: Inter- 
national. 

The Colorado Association, Aaron 
Huffsteller, Yampa, Colo., president, 
will sponsor the meeting on Jan. 12, 
1962, in Denver during the National 
Western Livestock Show. 


What's With 9-Yr.-Old? 

We enjoy your magazine very 
much and wouldn’t be without it. 
On Nov. 1 a small percentage of 
corn was out in the fields yet in 
Peoria Co., Ill. We have had a 
goodly amount of rain and the fields 
are very soft. A lot of the corn is 
down. The beans were about all out 
of the fields. Should I send my 9- 
year-old 1,600-Ib. Angus bull that 
I have used so much in the last 
21% years, to the stockyards or sell 
him to some cattlemen?—Don Clau- 
son, Trivoli, Ill. 








Environment And Heredity 

What makes one beef calf weigh 
25 Ibs. more at weaning time than 
another calf the same age in the 
same herd? That’s just one of the 
questions. 

Dr. Lewis Holland, who conducts 
our beef cattle genetic studies, is 
partly concerned. with finding out 
how much of the difference is due 
to heredity and how much to en- 
vironment. He says that the rea- 
son one calf may wean at 475 Ibs. 
and another at 450 is due 20 per 
cent to heredity. In other words, 5 
lbs. of the difference is the result 
of the genetic influence. The rest is 
probably due to environment, he 
adds. 

Dr. Holland carries out his studies 
on 150 purebred and grade cows in 
the herds at University Park and 
also at the 63,000-acre University 
ranch 25 miles north of Las Cruces. 

Beef cattle improvement work has 
been conducted at the New Mexico 
Experiment Station since 1935. The 
University’s purebred herd has the 
oldest closed-to-outside-breeding, ex- 
perimental line in the nation. No 
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“outside” breeding has been intro- 
duced into this line since 1932. An- 
other line in the herd has been closed 
to outside breeding since 1940. 

With the older line of cattle, our 
researchers are selecting for longevi- 
ty and higher individual growth 
rate. Bulls from dams having can- 
cer eye or prolapse are not used for 
herd sires. 

In the other line of purebred cat- 
tle, our researchers select for desir- 
able appearance and growth rate. 
Within this line, they are also se- 
lecting to eliminate hydrocephalus 
(water-on-the-brain). Dr. Holland 
says that hydrocephalus has caused 
death losses on some ranches this 
year. Research has shown that both 
the sire and dam of a hydrocephalic 
calf possess the gene causing the 
condition. Ranchers should inspect 
calves born dead or dying shortly 
after birth to determine whether 
death was due to this inherited ab- 
normality.—J. M. White, Agri. Edi- 
tor, New Mexico State University. 





Those Doggone Face Flies 

Ohio State University entomolo- 
gists will recommend for use next 
year a new bait sirup called DDVP 


to control face flies. It is applied 
to the cow’s forehead, and while it 
does not eliminate face flies from 
the premises, it does give treated 
animals considerable relief, accord- 
ing to Dr. R. P. Holdsworth. 

DDVP has been on the market 
about a year, but the specialists 
were reluctant to recommend it until 
they had learned more about how 
well it would work. Last summer, 
with the aid of County Extension 
Agents and farmers, they tried the 
material on 7 dairy herds from June 
21 through August. Six of the dairy- 
men were neighbors, and their prop- 
erty included a block of land a mile 
wide and 2 miles long. 

“We thought that since all milk- 
ing cows were treated within the 
area that face flies might be killed, 
but there was no area-wide reduc- 
tion in fly numbers,” says the en- 
tomologist, “nor were flies reduced 
on any individual farm. But the 
material did seem to keep the flies 
off the cattle.” 

Face fly counts on treated cows 
ranged from zero to 5, compared 
to 25 or 30 on untreated heifers. 
The bait was applied with a plastic 
squeeze bottle or a paint brush to 
make a streak between the eyes. 
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Only 1/9 of a liquid ounce was used 
for each cow each day. 

Dr. Holdsworth emphasizes that 
DDVP must be used daily for ef- 
fective control. It will not control 
such bloodsucking flies as stable 
flies, horn flies, or horse flies. For 
complete fly control, he says, use 
a methoxychlor dust or pyrethrum 
stock spray. 





A.l. For Synchronized Sows 

“Synchronized breeding’ may be 
the only practical system of arti- 
ficial] insemination of hogs, says Dr. 
John H. Shropshire, University of 
Delaware livestock specialist. 

If artificial insemination of hogs 
is going to work, the females to be 
bred must come into heat at the 
same time. Then they can be bred 
at the same time. Otherwise each 
female must be bred as she comes 
into heat. This is more trouble than 
it’s worth, Dr. Shropshire says, be- 
cause: (1) hogs are not usually han- 
dled individually, (2) it’s difficult 
to accurately detect heat and (3) 
hogs come into heat any time dur- 
ing a 3-week period. 

With synchronized breeding, how- 
ever, females come into heat simul- 
taneously. Here’s the experimental 
procedure: A female sex hormone 
is mixed with the feed going to 
sows and gilts. The hormone pre- 
vents them from coming into heat. 
When it is time to breed the fe- 
males, they are returned to a nor- 
mal diet. Within a few days, most 
of the females come into heat at 
the same time. Then they can be 
bred. 

Savings in time and labor are 
among the biggest advantages of 
synchronized breeding, Dr. Shrop- 
shire said. Farmers can plan their 
breeding and farrowing schedules 
for a predetermined 5-day period in- 
stead of the 30 days it usually takes. 

Offspring are more uniform in 
age—making them easier to, handle, 
feed and sell. Work has been going 
on at the University of Illinois for 
several years to perfect synchronized 
breeding. Results have become more 
and more encouraging. 


640 Lbs. In 140 Days 

Santa Gertrudis bull No. 98 owned 
by Armstrong Ranch, in Texas, 
gained 640 lbs. in 140 days for the 
phenomena! daily gain of 4.57 Ibs. 
per day in the 5th Webb County 
bull feeding test at Laredo. The 
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test was completed on Sept. 12, 1961. 

Two other Santa Gertrudis bulls 
in the same test gained 620 lbs, and 
600 lbs. and with the top gainer 
became the first bulls in any known 
official 140-day gain test to gain as 
much as 600 Ibs. The bulls were 
started on the following ration: 
Grain, 6#; cottonseed meal, 2#; 
Erly fat and yeast, 2#; alfalfa meal, 
1#; ensilage, free choice, and salt 
and mineral, free choice. Approxi- 
mately every 15 days the ration was 
increased by 2# of grain. So the 
last 15 days they were getting 20* 
of grain.—Jim Compton, Santa Ger- 
trudis Breeders International, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 





Meat For Christmas Gift 

The annual Give-Meat-For-Christ- 
mas promotion campaign can play a 
key role this year in moving rec- 
ord-breaking supplies of meat into 
consumption channels, according to 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 

In announcing plans for the 1961 
Give Meat for Christmas campaign, 
the Board called attention to the fact 
that total meat production in the 
last quarter of 1961 is expected to 
be the highest on record for that 
quarter. This prediction was made 
recently by a group of agricultural 
economists meeting with the Na- 
tional Meat Promotion Committee. 

The Meat Board again is dis- 
tributing a “Meat for Christmas” 
promotion handbook to people in all 
branches of the livestock and meat 
industry including livestock grower 
and feeder organizations, farm 
groups, livestock marketing and 
transportation agencies, meat pack- 
ers, wholesalers, purveyors, retail- 
ers and restaurateurs, as well as 
advertising agencies, newspapers, ra- 
dio, television and other groups. 

The gift certificates this year are 
in a form which can be used as a 
check with space for imprinting the 
name of a bank. This is for use by 
firms and organizations which pre- 
fer to deposit a certain amount of 
money in the bank and then dis- 
tribute the gift certificates which 
can be used to purchase meat at 
the retail store with the retail meat 
dealer cashing the check. 

A copy of the Board’s Meat For 
Christmas Promotion Handbook may 
be obtained from the Nationa] Live 
Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, IIl. 
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@THE MOST THUMBED-OVER 
DESK BOOK in my library at this 
125-year-old Louisville stockyard is 
“The Merck Veterinary Manual.” 
1,400 pages. I’m not a vet myself 
but my cousin, Dr. Willard F. Guard 
at Ohio State, is one of our most 
competent veterinary surgeons. Or 
I can always walk down the alley 
and find Dr, T. J. Stearns bleeding 
cattle or vaccinating hogs. One time 
I talked to the A.V.M.A. about him 
and his $25 Nancy Hanks medicine 
bag which in 30 years has saved 
$100 million worth of farmers’ live- 
stock. 

But who was Merck, the name I 
see on antibiotics, vitamins, har- 
mones, and now enzymes? I kept 
pestering those fellers in the head 
office at Rahway, N. J. Yes, the 
first Merck, Frederick J., was a 
pharmacist. Nearly 300 years ago 
he bought the drugstore by the 
castle moat in Darmstadt, a town 
on the plain between Oden forest 
and the Rhine. His grandson, 
Johann, was a friend of Goethe. 
Johann’s brother, Emmanuel was a 
friend of Justus von Liebig, the 
father of organic chemistry, the “in- 
ventor” of chemical fertilizer, the 
first chemist to strain meats for 
baby food. E, Merck made a busi- 
ness of manufacturing Liebig’s com- 
pounds, so when he died in 1855 his 
name was known in apothecary 
shops around the world. His grand- 
son, George Merck came over here 
in 1899, bought a 200-acre farm at 
Rahway, N. J., where the main of- 
fice and the vast research labora- 
tories stand today. The lab alone is 
manned by 1,000 men and women 
with test tubes and microscopes. 

George W. Merck, son of the one 
who bought the farm, headed wne 
company during the two world wars 
and a couple of depressions. He 
merged Sharp & Dohme, who used 
to advertise veterinary supplies in 
“Breeder’s Gazette,” and built 8 big 
plants in this country, besides the 
pharmaceutical and biological lab- 
oratories and branch warehouses 
around the world. Presently, John 
T. Connor is president of Merck & 
Co., Inc. : 

But I’m supposed to tell you some- 
thing of what a great industrial like 
Merck does for us livestock pro- 
ducers by spreading the use of 
science to the farm. Well, Merck 
men discovered B,., and were first 
on the market with streptomycin an- 
tibiotic, cortisone and other hor- 
mones. They conquered coccidiosis 
with sulpha drugs, and have syn- 
thesized growth promoters like ribo- 
flavin, thiamine, and others. They 
hold 900 original patents. Mr. Con- 
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By: Samuel R. Guard 


Here’s our Editor to introduce us to some interesting people who 
supply wonder drugs for your medicine chest and additives for 
your supplements. 


nors says that advances in human 
medicine and nutrition are often ap- 
plicable to veterinary practice and 
anima] husbandry. 

Right now they are working on an 
enzyme-Agrozyme. Also on another 
additive which is styled a chemo- 
biotic—Armour’s Dynafac, which 
Merck distributes. Like the hybrid 
corn and the internal combustion en- 
gine, when well-grounded commer- 
cial firms decide to take over from 
the scientists, the invention, dis- 
covery, or formulation ‘“do move,” 
if I may borrow a phrase from the 
old colored preacher who declaimed 
that “the sun do move.” 

Take enzymes. For a long time 
we have known that enzymes, or- 
ganic compounds like ptyalin in spit, 
excuse me, saliva, can change starch 
into sugar without itself being 
changed. Or on down the gullet, 
pancreatic juice can change 4,000,- 
000 times its own weight of starch 
into glucose, which can be absorbed 


and put to work in the body. 

Well, the Merck chemists put to- 
gether enzymes that break down 
starch into absorbable sugars with 
some that break down protein into 
building blocks and called it 
Agrozyme. 

"Way out west where, they pro- 
duce a lot of barley. It analyzes 
about the same as corn, but when 
fed to broilers barley only performed 
three-fourths as efficiently as corn. 
Why? Dr. Jim McGinnis at Wash- 
ington State pelleted barley, steeped 
it, and finally added a pound of 
Agrozyme to a ton. That did it— 
brought the feeding value of barley 
for chickens and turkeys up to 95% 
of corn. 

First time I ever saw Wise Bur- 
roughs was at Wooster, Ohio, where 
with the late, great Paul Gerlaugh 
he was puzzling over the unknown 
factor in corncobs, or ground ear 
corn, that steers gobbled up and 
made beef of. Then he was claimed 
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by Ames, where he had his eye on 
those Agrozyme trials in the Inland 
Empire. If it worked with fowls, 
why not with bovines? 

Two years ago Dr. Burroughs 
bought some 560-lb. feeders @ 26c. 
He added 15 pounds of Agrozyme 
to a ton of his $90 supplement and 
minerals, bringing the cost up to 
$117. He fed per steer for 168 days 
15# rolled shelled corn (@ $1.25 a 
bu.), 10# of sorghum silage (@ $9 
a ton), 2# of alfalfa hay (@ $18) 
plus 1.14 of supplement and min- 
erals. The steers gained 21% lbs. a 
day at a feed cost of 18.2c. They 
sold for $24.35. Ninety other tests 
at Iowa and all over have shown 
margins of 8.05, profits per steer 
of $10.60, feed savings of 12% and 
a fourth more growth. 

If you’d like to know more about 
Agrozyme, why don’t you write to 
Ernie Neill at Merck & Co. in Rah- 
way? He used to work for the Corn- 
belt Dailies and has got manure on 
his shoes. You might ask him also 
to send you Mr. Connor’s testimony 
before the Kefauver committee. 

Ernie tells me that Agrozyme is 
a dried extract of a fermentation 
produced by Bacillus subtilis. They 
mix it with oyster shell flour as the 
carrier, so it has the color of the 
Chesapeake mollusk and smells like 
hard cider. On the oyster flour you 
can mix it with Vitamin A, minerals, 
hormones, to up-grade your supple- 
ment. 

By the way, the University of Illi- 
nois held a stimulating feed con- 
ference on Vitamin A deficiency last 
month. They’re trying to pin down 
carotene and make those little guys 
at your table eat their lettuce. Dr. 
Brocklesby has just put out a bul- 
letin on it for Merck and Purina’s 
“Nutrition News” says it is getting 
more of a common problem in feed- 
ing beef cattle. 

Merck has something for pig 
scours, too. in Armour’s Dynafac. 
George Huffey of Allamakee Co., Ia., 
gets 60-lb. pigs in 2 months and at 
150 days they go to market at 200 
Ibs. His feed cost is $7.80 ver cwt. 
Like Ray Bunker, Jasper County, he 
says one of the primary problems of 
a hog farmer is to prevent scours. 
When enteritis hits you may lose 
a few, the stunted tail-enders don’t 
convert their feed good, and ther 
goes your profit. s 

Enteritis is a group name for the 
whole bunch of scours—necro (black 
scours), swine dysentery (bloody 
scours), and T.G.E, (transmissible 
gastro enteritis). For them all an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
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Look Backward to See Forward 


By: B. E. Goodale, Clemson College 


@ Prehistoric drawings, unearthed in the Sahara 
Desert and dating back 10,000 years or more, feature 
picture-stories of cattle. A mosaic frieze found in ex- 
cavations of a temple near Babylon is said to be about 
8,000 years old. The well preserved frieze clearly 
shows carvings of milk containers, strainers and fa- 
miliar milking scenes. Calves are shown in front of 
the cows, a practice supposed to induce the cows to 
let down milk more freely. One of the vessels is ap- 
parently being used as a churn and another as a stor- 
age vessel for milk or butter oil, a common product of 
those ancient days. The sculptured dairy workers’ 
priest-like garb suggests the association of the dairy 
with the temple. 

Mankind’s earliest known writings, in now-extinct 
Sanskrit, mention milk as one of the most essential of 
all foods. The word “milk” is derived from the Sans- 
trit word ‘“mrijati,’’ which was used to describe the 
action of milking an animal. 

Egyptian records dating back to 4,000 B.C. refer 
to the use of cattle, and their methods of branding 
when the cows were put on common pasture, indi- 
cating that private ownership of cattle was in vogue. 
The opening of ancient Egyptian tombs has unearthed 
numerous carvings portraying cattle and dairy prac- 
tices. The earliest Egyptian records indicate that 
milk, butter, and cheese were in common use. 

The Greeks made reference to herds of cattle 
2,000 B.C., and one writer said, “neither milk nor 
cheese failed in Libya the year round.” About 400 
B.C. Hippocrates, Greek physician and ‘Father of 
Medicine,” prescribed butter as a salve for burns and 
wounds. Proof that the Greeks were giving thought 
to the composition of milk as early as 350 B.C. is 
found in Aristotle’s writings when he said, “Casein, 
fat and water are all the known substances in milk.” 
Aristotle’s composition of milk was a remarkably 
good beginning but he missed lactalbumen, lactose or 
milk sugar, important minerals, vitamins, and other 
constituents. 

According to the writings of historians, the 
Tartars in 376 A.D. took cattle with them on their 
campaigns for milk and meat supply. Historians also 
tell us that the number of cattle owned by a ruler 
was synonymous with his power and influence. Cattle 
were classed with slaves as the best indication of the 
wealth of a ruler, as well as his political power. 

History records that in Caesar’s time herds of 
cattle covered a large part of Europe. During his in- 
vasions, Caesar came upon peoples in what is now the 
Netherlands who had vast numbers of cattle and were 
utilizing much of their product for cheese. To the 
Romans and the invasions of Caesar must go the 
credit for early dissemination of knowledge concern- 
ing milk and its products. This knowledge was car- 
ried to all parts of Europe, and England. 

Marco Polo in his travels over portions of Asia, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, found 
dairy products and cattle of many kinds. He noted 
that many of the people he visited owed much of their 
strength and endurance to milk. 

From these early days to the present the cow 
has continued to be developed as man progressed, and 
her importance as a source of food has not been 
diminished by the thousands of years which have 
passed. < 





HOLSTEINS OVER HERE 
FOR 100 YEARS 


MERICA’S ANIMAL Agricul- 
ture is getting some age on it 
too, and the yen to celebrate centen- 
nials. The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion, Brattleboro, Vt., has scooped 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Land-Grant Col- 
leges by celebrating in 1961 the first 
hundred years of the Black-and- 
White foster mothers of the human 
race (as Gov. Frank O. Lowden used 
to call them) in this country. 
Through the kindness of Holstein 
publicist Miles McCarry we give you 
now the likeness of the first regis- 
tered cow of the breed to set foot on 
our shores. Her name was Texelaar 
and she gave 744 pounds of milk in 
10 days. Why, that’s almost a 10- 
gallon can full a day back a hundred 
years ago. No wonder the breed 
spread. Texelaar was imported by 
Winthrop W. Chenery of Belmont, 
Mass., then a right-smart country 
town, but now like many another, ab- 
sorbed into the metropolitan complex 
that is Boston. 


Famous old Holstein Texelaa:, imported in 1861 as the first registered cow of the 
breed to be imported. 
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When the Dutch sailors settled 
New York, they brought along cows 
from Holland to supply them with 
fresh milk. Took them six or seven 
weeks in a sailing vessel. Now in six 
or seven hours, we fly Holstein bulls 
and heifers to the antipodes. 


Anyhow Mr. Chenery imported 
Texelaar in 1861, starting all over 
again after the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts had slaughtered his 
littie herd to stop the spread of in- 
fectious pleuro-pneumonia. They had 
problems in those days too, but they 
stamped out this dreaded killer right 
off; 100 years later we’re getting 
around to the same procedure on hog 
cholera. 


He imported Texelaar, three heif- 
ers and a bull in 1861. He called 
them “Dutch cattle,” ran one-day 
milk tests and sold his calves to 
twelve states. A man in the Patent 
Office, where the Department of Ag- 
riculture was gestating, got out a 
bulletin and called them Holsteins, 


which was a duchy in Germany not 
Holland. Mr, Chenery graciously ac- 
cepted the misnomer and helped or- 
ganize the Association of Breeders 
of Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle 
though he must have known that 
“Thoroughbred” was the name of the 
English breed of race horses. Later 
there was a Dutch Friesian Associa- 
tion which started Advanced Regis- 
try, and on the amalgamation of the 
two rival societies for the good of 
the breed the name Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America was adopted 
and remains official to this day. 
However, the annual convention has 
voted to call their cows “Holsteins.” 
In England they are “Friesians.” By 
the way, over the countryside of 
Britain, France and Germany it 
looked to your editor last summer as 
if the Black-and-White cattle, by 
whatever name, had just about taken 
over. Not surprising really, since 
more gallons of fluid milk is what 
they want. Friesian steers, finished 
for beef, are common over there. [] 





W. W. Chenery, importer of 
the first Holstein. 
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He TESTS Productivity 
of FEEDS 


Arria method of measuring the 
parts of livestock feed that pro- 
vide body energy and growth has 
been devised by a U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture scien- 


ed with detergents to help dissolve 
their constituents, are filtered with 
water and alcohol, and then dried 
and weighed. The least digestible 
portions of the feed, largely cellulose 
and lignin, remain in the filter. The 
dissolved nutrients can be analyzed 
for sugars, amino acids, and other 
constituents, 


ed to more than 180°. But if the 
forage is dried at 180° to 212° for 
24 hours or more, its proteins be- 
come insoluble. These insoluble pro- 
teins are not digested to any extent 
by livestock. CJ 





One of the most unusual air- 
supported structures ever built 
houses The United 





tist who believes 
the method can be 
used to find the 
nutritive value of 
feeds in terms of 
meat or milk pro-: 
duction. 

Dr. Peter J. Van 
Soest of USDA’S 
Agricultural Re- 
search Service, 
who devised the 
new method, uses 
detergents to dis- 
solve all of the 
digestible constitu- 
ents of feed—car- 
bohydrates, fats, 
fiber, ash, and pro- 
teins—so that he 
can directly meas- 
ure their energy 
values, This direct 
measurement is 
not possible by 
present analytical 
methods, which 
fail to separate 
feed constituents 
according to their 
productive value to 
animals. The new 
method requires 
about five hours; 
the old method 
about two days. 


The ARS bio- 
chemist hopes ul- 
timately to use the 
new technique to 
find the nutritive 
value of feeds in 
terms of the 
amount of meat 
and milk that an 
animal can  pro- 
duce from the 
feeds. Limited 
studies, in which 
Dr. Van Soest com- 
pared his results 
with results ob- 
tained in animal 
tests of feed di- 
gestibility, indi- 
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“Greatest Success We've Had 
in 27 Years of Cattle Raising” 


. . . Alber? Peterson, Cattleman To 


“For the past eight years we have fed dehydrated alfalfa pellets 
with the greatest success we‘ve had in 27 years of cattle raising. 

“Here, in the high plains of Northwestern Kansas, our range dries 
up as early as July in dry years, and that means a shortage of vitamin A 
for our next calf crop. 

“This dry range can now be supplemented with dehydrated alfalfa 
pellets which, with their vitamin A and protein, will keep a good healthy, 
productive cow herd. 

“Another good feature of dehydrated alfalfa pellets is that they 
are 100% alfalfa with no filler added in the processing. 

“For the past six years we have had the highest percentage of 
calves raised since being in the cattle business producing top quality 
feeder calves.” 


merican 


ehydrators 


Write for free copy of this important new booklet: 
HOW TO FEED MODERN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e« KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s 
Atoms - for - Peace 
exhibit now under- 
way in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

The vinyl-coated 
nylon. structure 
covers a ground 
area of 300 by 126 
feet, rises 65 feet 
high at the top- 
most point of its 
“roof” line and 
contains 22,000 
square feet of floor 
space. The trans- 
portable structure 
consists of two 
graceful domes 
connected by a 
narrow waist with 
air-lock revolving 
doors set in arched 
openings at both 
ends. 


relieve the 
smarting from 
burns, apply either 
cold water, egg 
white or castor oil. 


Vinegar, warmed 
and applied to th. 
scalp will help re 
move dandruff. 


Do you know the 
antidote for bed- 
bug poison? White 
of egg or milk. 


For a cut finger, 
or hand, cover 
with a generous 
amount of black 
pepper. This will 
not burn, instead 
the pepper stops 
the bleeding, is 
very healing and 
takes out the sore- 








cate the new direct method is 
highly accurate in predicting the 
nutritive value of feed as consumed 
by farm animals. 

Briefly, the new laboratory test 
works like this: Feed samples, treat- 
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The new test method may also 
be helpful in studies of the effects 
of barn-drying and pelleting on feed 
proteins. Preliminary experiments 
show that 60% to 90% of the true 
protein in alfalfa has not been heat- 


ness’ and furms a crust over the 
cuts. to keep out infection. 





To evenly distribute wear on 
sheets, put the small hem at the top 
at least half of the time. 
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Artificial 
Breeding 





BCI inseminator at Edward J. Geesen ranch, Elbert, Colo., looks at a group of uniform heifer replacements that are 


out of BCI breeding thre# years ago. These 


in Armour's BCI (Beef Cattle Improvement) program. 


There are already 350 purebred beef bulls in artificial breeding 
studs, according to Dr. H. A. Herman, Secretary of the National 
Association of Artificial Breeders, 10 N. Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. 
This statement by Dr. Herrick is briefed from the September issue 
of the official publication—‘“A. |. Digest.” 


by John B. Herrick, D.V.M. 
(Doctor of Veterinary Medicine) 


N 1960 THE TOTAL number of 

cattle as reported by the USDA in 
the United States was 101,520,000. 
Of this number 19,773,000 were 2 
years of age and over and were kept 
for milk, whereas 27,263,000 were 
animals 2 years of age and over kept 
for purposes other than milk. In 
other words, approximately 7 million 
more cows were kept for the produc- 
tion of beef than were kept for the 
production of milk. 

The artificial breeding industry, 
over 20 years ago, accepted the chal- 
lenge of bringing better bulls to 
dairymen. The use of superior sires 
which most couldn’t afford to own, 
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disease control, economy and several 
other factors have made the artificial 
breeding industry to the dairymen of 
today a very integral part of his 
business, 

The industry now is looking for- 
ward to the challenge of assisting 
the beef producer. In doing this, the 
artificial breeding industry is expect- 
ing to team with scientists, breeders, 
and others in an attempt to present 
to the beef industry only bulls of 
quality and superiority and also a 
program that is going to meet the 
demands of the present day meat 
market, 

This challenge means the coopera- 
tion of all people connected with the 
beef industry. It does not mean that 
the artificial breeding industry is 
merely going to offer a “cow fresh- 


“artificial” heifers will be bred artificially. First complete go-around 


ening” program, but is to act as a 
liaison between the greater scientific 
discoveries in the beef breeding busi- 
ness and carrying it to the people in 
the production phase of beef. A 


- number of problems are involved and 


the pace will not be rapid. 

In the first place, one of the great- 
est problems will be to receive the 
acceptance of artificial breeding by 
the beef producer himself. The pro- 
gram is going to have to be demon- 
strated to the beef producer as it 
has been in many, many areas al- 
ready. It could have a far reaching 
effect in all areas of beef production. 

The beef producer of today has 
several objectives in mind. The first 
thing that he would like is rapid 
growth. Number 2, quality beef, 
which, of course, would include red 
meat, tenderness and flavor. Num- 
ber 3, production of beef on least 
feed cost. Number 4, the production 
of beef without a great disease haz- 
ard. At the same time, the beef pro- 
ducer wants an animal that is pleas- 
ing to look at, of desirable type, and 
easy to raise. 

This packageful of desires is dif- 
ficult to acquire all in one bull. How- 
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ever, recently production tested tech- 
niques have been brought to the beef 
industry, so that many of our beef 
producers are now asking for bulls 
whose heritage has been based on the 
pencil and paper instead of merely 
the eye, so that when their cows are 
mated to this bull they may receive 
a fast growing quality calf. 

There are still many other desires 
of the beef industry. They would 
like to have a better calf crop than 
they have been obtaining. They also 
would like to have a calf that would 
be dropped, nurse and gain rapidly 
without a nurse cow or without being 
confined in sheltered quarters. They 
would like to have a uniform group 
of calves gaining very rapidly, reach- 
ing desirable carcass finish and 
weight at a faster time than they 
have been observing from most of 
the cattle involved today. 

Techniques of insemination, cattle 
restraint, and recognition of cows in 
heat are all factors to be further de- 
veloped in successful beef programs 
utilizing A.I. Already in the United 
States there are many bulls that are 
superior to other bulls.and because 
of failure of proper testing tech- 
niques have not been recognized nor 
employed very widely. 

There are problems in beef that 
have not been confronted within the 
dairy industry. The fact that the 
beef breeders have different philoso- 
phies, practices, and operational 
techniques than dairymen means 
that the artificial breeding industry 
is going to have to adopt practices to 
meet the picture. This industry must 
provide personnel that is beef minded 
and will be able to talk to the beef 
producers. 

The problem of disease control will 
probably be no greater than that 
which exists with the dairy industry. 
The beef producers in the United 
States have made a tremendous ad- 
vancement in the control of disease 
in the last decade. Tuberculosis and 
brucellosis are eradicated in most of 
the herds in the United States. How- 
ever, the existence of venereal dis- 
ease is quite common in many herds. 
Therefore, the use of artificial in- 
semination should be widely recog- 
nized as a tremendous disease control 
program in the beef industry. 

The sobering thought that should 
confront the entire cattle industry 
and the artificial breeding industry 
is that yet only 37% of the milk 
cattle in the United States are bred 
artificially. Therefore, there exists a 
tremendous potential in the dairy 
business alone, even before the beef 
business is recognized with all its 
potential. True progress will be 
achieved when the program is car- 
ried to both type enterprises. CJ 
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N OW FEED YOUR BEEF THIS EASIER 
* MORE PROFITABLE WAY 


BROWER Khen-hed CATTLE FEEDER 
Two Sizes — 15 Ft. and 7'/2 Ft. 
@ Fill Only Once a Week @ Feed in Trough Always Fresh 


@ Trough Design Saves Feed @ Improved Palatability Increases 


Now — an exciting new self-feeder for cattle! Intake for Faster Gains 

Two sizes to meet the needs of large or small ee 
herds. Large size has 250 bu. capacity, feeds BROWER MANUFACTURING CO 

100 cattle for a week on one filling; the 71 Box 2875, Quincy. Illinois _ 

ft. feeder, 125 bu. capacity, does it for 50 | Sendl tacks 60 | 
head. Saves over 100 hours of labor a year. | Cottle Feeder. CCl Creep Feeder | 
Big feed savings, too — special designed 

trough all but eliminates waste . . . keeps feed | Nene ————____-— | 
clean, fresh, more palatable. Cattle eat more | Street or RFD l 
. .. make faster, more profitable gains. WRITE: 


Town—____ State 


BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2875, QUINCY, ILLINOIS my |) | to he 











NO HORNS! iFO CARROT OIL 
F 


One application of Dr. VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
Naylor's Dehorning 


Paste on horn button of it your feeds will improve feeding and breeding 


‘ results, and reduce your over-all costs. Ask for 36 
See ot aon Dr. Naulor’s page Carrot Oil booklet—and other literature. Satis- 


tting, no bl ing. b faction cuaranteed. 
jar—$i ‘00 rgrmpom : D E H 0 R N N G Nutritional Research Associates 


i South Whitley, Ind., Depart 3 
ere oc malted postpaid. PA S TE ley, In epartment | 
Morris 12, N.Y. 




















FARNAM 


with “Wel Guard ROPE RUBBING ELEMENT 


Most completely satisfactory oiler yet developed! 
Steel-Guard rubbing-element provides perfect rubbing, 
scratching surface. Meter Valve releases oil only as 
cattle rub. No waste of oil. 5-Gal. oil supply lasts 
for weeks. Mount on any post, tree, or side of bldg. 


WON'T Wear Out! 
CAN’T Be Torn Up! 


Write for Hlustrated literature. Our low prices, 


ond details of 30-Day “Free Trial Plan” Prie 

fo 

- 

FARNAM EQUIP. CO. Dept. RW-4 "265: hf 

8701 No. 29th St. — Omaha, Nebraske | 
Okay! Send literature on Rope-Wick Oilers and i 
details of “30-DAY TRIAL PLAN” to 


Name 
Address 











Success! 








get detalis on the... 
oe? 


UNLOADER and 
HOW TO FEED 
MECHANICALLY 
Dept. 8 


VAN DUSEN & CO., INC., WAYZATA, MINN. 





DEPT SA 
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Tamper proof for cattle 
© Quickly identifies your livestock 

© Easily attached — one fast operation 
© Rust resistant — cadmium pleted steel 
© Put your name on — up to 11 letters 
ORDER: 50 tags — $3.65, 100 — $5.00, 
200 — $8.35, 500 —$16.00. Locking pliers 
—$2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 
Postpaid. REQUEST catalog and col- 
ered tag prices. 


Ketchum «w. 


LAKE LUZERNE, N. Y.- 





Earn this high rate 
of dividend and get 
one of these valvu- 
able free gifts 
from this mod- 
ern 53 year old 
Association. Save 
by Mail and we 
will handle all 
details for you 


MONEY im BY 
THE Sth EARNS 
FROM THE Ist! 


a, POLAROID CAMERA Kit 
Free with $3,000 Account 


bg 
ia G.E. CLOCK RADIO 
a Free with $1,000 Account 


G.£. ALARM CLOCK . 
Yy) 


Free when opening account 
for $100 or more. 


53 YEARS «1 


CITY SAVINGS 


Pet ieleir Bale), | 


1656 W. Chicago Avenue + Chicago, ti 








Pat. No. 2,998,729—Other Patents Pending 


A&W gece Booster doubles cranking lev- 
—- tractor engine turns over 
easily a Som. Costs less than a new bat- 
tery ... models for most tractors. At your 
dealer or write: 
TRACTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box D Colfax, ill. 





Balanced 


PROTEIN 


for Calves on Feed 


Wi One of the fastest ways for 
a beef cattle feeder to lose money 
is to feed rations that fail to meet 
an animal’s protein and energy re- 
quirements, according to a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota extension animal 
husbandman. 

Robert Jacobs says the first step 
in any feeding program is to evalu- 
ate the quality of your home-grown 
grain and roughages. Then it’s easy 
to decide how much—if any—sup- 
plemental protein your cattle need 
for top gains and profits. 

It’s not hard to figure out how 
your feeding ration stacks up as far 
as protein is concerned. Take fat- 
tening calves, for example. A 400- 
pound calf needs 1.3 pounds of total 
crude protein per day. A 600-pound 
calf needs 1.8 pounds. 

Suppose you're feeding 600-pound 
fattening calves 12 pounds of barley 
and 3 pounds of stemmy alfalfa per 
head per day. Twelve pounds of bar- 
ley times 12 per cent protein equals 
1.44 pounds of protein. And three 
pounds of stemmy alfalfa at 12 per 
cent protein amounts to .36 pounds 
of protein. That totals 1.8 pounds 
of protein, an adequate amount for 
a 600-pound animal. 

Now suppose the same animals 
receive a daily ration of 8 pounds 
ground ear corn, 16 pounds corn 
silage and 2 pounds leafy alfalfa 
hay. This ration supplies 1.56 
pounds of protein, which is .24- 
pound short of the daily need. 

This ration can be balanced with 
two-thirds pound of 36 per cent pro- 
tein supplement or three-quarters 


Feed 
Alfalfa hay, leafy (3rd cutting) 
Alfalfa hay, stemmy to rank 


pound of 32 per cent supplement. 
Soybean oil meal contains about 44 
per cent protein; slightly over one- 
half pound per day would balance 
the ration. 

Once you’ve determined the 
amount of protein your animals 
need, stick to that amount. If, for 
example, you find each animal needs 
a pound of 32 per cent protein sup- 
plement to balance its ration, don’t 
assume that feeding two pounds will 
increase gains or profits. In fact, 
says Jacobs, too much protein may 
actually result in higher feed con- 
sumption per pound of gain. 

Fattening yearlings have different 
requirements than calves. There- 
fore, don’t use these recommenda- 
tions for yearlings or older cattle. 


Sorting calves into lots of the same 
breed, weight and grade is an easy 
way to increase the return above the 
amount they would bring when sold 
as hal 





Alfalfa hay, mature, few leaves ......... Sea 


Alfalfa—Brome, leafy . 

Dene: NAF os i 
Brome hay, mature .................. Coe 
Clover hay . 

Clover hay, mature ................ , 
Dewey 88a eS 


Corn, shelled ee cecnncsnnin PETER ANN IOS ee: 


Grass, silage Cineluding legumes) © i alelay So hhc a cack a os Sie 
Prairie hay .. he nite dica cake 
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PEERLESS ROLLER MILLS 


FOR EAR CORN & SMALL GRAINS 


30 00 20%, OF pesut 


Feeders everywhere are switch 
ing to “Dust-Free” feeds pre- 
pared by Peerless Roller Mills 
i and ROL-N-MIX Units. You get 
Mn faster gains, better finish, more 

, production. 


Thee, ROLN-MIX 


Provides roller mill, mixer and self —nloeding 


A size for every feeding 
Operstion. 


PEERLESS EQUIPMENT CO.., Ine. 
Dept. 6141 Joplin, Missouri 


MEN PAST 40 


Afflicted With Bladder Trouble, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 


If you have these troubles, particularly 
bladder trouble, then your condition may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation ... a 
constitutional disease. Medicines that give 
temporary relief will not remove the cause 
of your uble. Neglect of Glandular In- 
flammation often leads to premature old 
age and sometimes incurable malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 1,000 
communities have been successfully NON- 
SURGICALLY treated here at Excelsior 
Springs for Glandular Inflammation. They 
have found soothing relief and a new out- 
look in_the future of life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, an institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
d peculiar to older men, has a N 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular In- 
flammation ma correc Proven 
NON-SURGICAL treatments. This FREE 
BOOK may- prove of utmost importance in 
yous life. Write today. EXCELSIOR MEDICAL 

LINIC, Dept. B 1540, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 
STEWAR]| 
- CLIPMASTER 


ANIMAL CLIPPER 


Nationally known Dairy and Health 
Authorities say: Clipping prevents dirt 
accumulation—the chief source of sedi- 
ment. Clipped cows are easier to k 
clean, produce more desirable milk wi 
low bacteria count, less sediment. Over- 
all clipping helps control lice infestation. 
For best clipping results use Clipmaster 
animal clipper. Preferred for its conven- 
ient size, ease of handling, lasting dura- 
bility. No. 51, $52.95. (Colorado and 
West, $53.25). 
CORPORATION 

Dept. 12, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 

@SUNBEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER 








You’re young only once. After 
that you’ve got to think up a new 
line of excuses for what you do. 


If you’re cleaning cane, splint or 
rush seats-in chairs, an easy clean- 
ing mixture—which also helps pro- 
tect against wear—is made with 
gum turpentine and boiled linseed 
oil. Make the cleaning mixture with 
2 tablespoons boiled linseed oil, 1 
tablespoon gum turpentine, and a 
quart of hot water. 


A litter of 16 pigs that weighed a 
total of 71 pounds at birth was far- 
rowed this spring by a Landrace 
sow owned by Earle Spinhirne, of 
Stetsonville, Wis. 


A nail makes a handy stopper 
for a tube of adhesive when the 
cap is lost. ‘ 


String your pearls with dental 
floss. 


Belt too tight? A red-hot steel 
knitting needle will make nice round 
additional holes in a leather belt. 


Oranges should not be sliced un- 
til ready to use as they become bit- 
ter if allowed to stand. 


Cross-breeding of hogs increased 
rate of gain five per cent to ten per 
cent, litter size 12 per cent to 15 
per cent and weaning weights 25 to 
30 per cent—in experiments at 
North Carolina State College. 


Turn 
Baby 
Lambs 
= into 
Ye dollars 
with he NORWOOD 
Mew! /P ELECTRIC=, 
When a nursing ewe dies or gets lost, 


you can be in real trouble. That’s when 
a Lambsaver can help you! It provides 


warm milk day or night. 

Reliable thermostat con- =~ —>\ 
trols heating element. { germ 
Durable, easy'to clean. _ ‘gammy? 
Increase your profit 

by saving your 

lambs. 


| 
| 


NORWOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 36, Luverne, Minn. 

Please send Lambsover literature and prices. 
We have ewes. Lambing___times a 
yeor. 
Nome 
Address. 
City. 








State. 
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Fight TB 








Up Te 


200 Head! 
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In Cattle Rubbing and Oiling Equipment 


Giant steel tube rubbing element! Expanded 
steel rubbing surface! Forced automatic oil 
flow! No valves. No pumps. It’s service free! 
Portable — Pull it from one feed lot to an- 
other. Hogs use it, too. 
Write for Itt dis , Low Introductory 
Prices and Details of our 30-Day “Free Trial Plan” 
[RUB 'N ROLL CO. Dept. RN-4 
| 29th & Clay Sts, — Omaha 12, Nebraske 
| Okay! Send literature on Rub ‘N Roll Oilers and 
| details of “30-DAY TRIAL PLAN” to , 
|Name 





M 
gf 
Od, 





/ 
¥ 














WHAT'S 
NEW/S? 


Scoring 94.08 points of a possible 
100, Cleo S. Hurt defeated nine 
other competitors to win the two- 
row championship of the National 
Mechanical Corn Picking Contest at 
Worthington, Minnesota. The 43- 
year-old new champion is the op- 
erator of a 300 acre cash grain 
farm near Holt, Missouri, where he 
also does custom work. Earlier this 
year he won the Missouri state 
corn-picking contest and earned 
the right to represent the “Show 
Me" state in the national event. 
Using a Ford two-row corn picker 
and Ford tractor, Hurt harvested 
2,638 pounds of grain from his 
allotted four-tenths of an acre in 
just seconds over 20 minutes. He 
left a mere handful of shelled corn 
and ears in the field and took a 
minimum of husks and foreign ma- 
terial into his load. (Courtesy of 
Tractor and Implement Division of 
Ford Motor Co., Birmingham, Mich- 
igan). 





Produced by the Sprayfoil Corpo- 
ration, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
the new Sprayfoil spray gate is 
an arch of patented airfoil spray- 
heads and operates on a totally 
new principle using low air pres- 
sure to move fine spray from the 
sprayheads to the animal's hide. 
The spray gate is set up, cattle 
are herded into a pen, and then 
sent through the gate in rapid 
succession, each animal receiving 
a thorough spraying, including the 
belly. The photos below show how 
the spray gate achieves overall 
coverage und penetration while 
animals pass through it at the 
time-saving rate of three or four 
per minute. 





A new hog waterer with 100-gal- 
lon capacity has been announced 
by Brower Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, Illinois. The big waterer, 
pictured above, provides 136 inch- 
es of drinking circumference divided 
by a heavy band iron grill into 
twelve drinking spaces. Tank and 
pan are made of rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip and the angle iron 
base is formed into runners so 
that the waterer is easy to move, 
even when full; no wood skids to 
replace. Water is kept at the cor- 
rect level for hogs automatically 
by the vacuum principle. 


A foundation herd of top Landrace 
breeding stock has been purchased 
by the Japanese government in the 
United States and shipped to Ja- 
pan to initiate a government spon- 
sored swine breeding improvement 
program, according to the Land- 
race Information Service, Nobles- 
ville, Indiana. Dr. ltaru Mathuzaki, 
Director of the National Livestock 
Breeding Station operated by the 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, came to the United 
States to make the purchase. Dr. 
Mathuzaki spent a week visiting 
Landrace herds in Midwestern 
states personally selecting 25 open 
gilts and 5 boars for the Japanese 
shipment. The foundation herd 
will be kept on the government 
farm, Dr. Mathuzaki said, and off- 
spring will be distributed through- 
out Japan to help upgrade swine 
herds. 
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A new, low-cost farm welding and 
cutting outfit has been perfected 
by Modern Engineering Co., of St. 
Louis, Missouri. Designed espe- 
cially for farm-shop use, this pro- 
fessional kit contains features in- 
corporated in larger outfits. Emer- 
gency repairs and major fabricot- 
ing jobs are possible as the outfit 
welds steel-alloy, up to 5/16 inch 
thick and readily cuts through 
case-hardened 1 %4-inch thick steel 
sections. 


It's no problem to disinfect: quickly 
and easily with the Mistral Minia- 
ture sprayer from the Compressor 
Corp. of America, Greenville, S. C. 
Mistral penetrates hard-to-get-at 
places and needs no compressor 
or other paraphernalia; it plugs 
into 110V outlets. Farm and home 
uses include: paint-spraying, fumi- 
gation, window washing, applica- 
tion of floor wax. It is lightweight 
and completely portable. 
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The National Corn Picking Contest 
held at Worthington, Minnesota, 
heralded the first U. S. combine 
competition in history. Results in- 
dicated this will be a keenly com- 
petitive event in the future. The 
winners, shown above, shared a 
difference of 72/100ths of a point 
between first and third place. They 
are (left to right) first place win- 
ner Barnard Hay, Olin, la., 96.81 
points; second, Virgil Shannon, 
N. Bend, Nebr.; and Johnny Ernst, 
Grand Pass, Mo. They are stand- 
ing in front of their winning In- 
ternational Harvester Combines. 
The nearest competitor had 89.33 
points. (Courtesy of International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois) 


A new mixer-feeder with a rever- 
sible floor conveyor for front or 
rear unloading is being _intro- 
duced by the Farmhand Division of 
the Daffin Corporation, Hopkins, 
Minnesota. This new unit, called 
the F-40 Feeder, has a level ca- 
pacity of 181 bushels; with op- 
tional ‘side and end extensions, 
capacity is increased to 293 
bushels. The F-40 utilizes tractor 
PTO power to mix and unload dry 
feed, green feed or forage. 





A bottle of Worth Creme on the 
workbench provides the workman 
with waterless hand cleaner that 
is more than just a cleaning agent 
— it's actually a lotion cleaner. 
To use: rub in and wipe off (or 
wash off if preferred) and the 
hands are clean and protected. 
This new lanolin-based cleaner 
which is manufactured by Worth 
Chemical Products, Fort Worth, 
Texas, comes in an unbreakable 
plastic squeeze bottle fitted with 
a non-spill, flip-top can and it 
can be safely stored. 


Protection for engines against 
damage from sudden or gradual 
loss of engine coolant is avail- 
able through the use of the new 
liquid level sensing device that 
has been added to the CALCON 
line of Non-Electric Safety Controls 
by the California Controls Co., 
Oakland, California. Installed at 
any convenient spot in the cool- 
ing system, the float mechanism 
activates shutdown or alarm de- 
vices at the first sign of trouble. 
It has wide application for farm 
and industry and has proved to 
be rugged, trouble-free protection 
for all kinds of engines and en- 
gine-powered equipment. 
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lis GETTING 
@ |®=SOMEWHERE! 


Twenty-five years ago, only 1 in 
7 cancer patients was being cured. 














Fourteen years ago, 1 in 4. Today, 1 
in 3 is being saved. 


With what science knows about 


cancer right now, one in two could be 


saved by means of earlier diagnosis 
and proper treatment. The tragic fact 
is, however, that this year more than 
85,000 Americans — who might have 
been saved — will die from cancer! 


To learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer... the importance of 
Cancer’s Seven Danger Signals and 
other life-saving facts...call your 
nearest Unit of the American Cancer. 
Society or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local post office. More than a 
million Americans are alive and well 
today, cured of cancer, because they 

' went to their doctors in time. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





ENZYME 
(Continued from page .21) 


of cure. Sixteen ounces of Dynafac 
to a ton of feed is recommended as 
a preventive. That gives the pig a 
gram a day at a cost of about % 
a cent. 

A pharmaceutical subsidiary of 
Armour Packing company at Kanka- 
kee developed Dynafac which they 
call a chemobiotic, the only one so 
far. And look: it is made from an- 
imal fat, somewhat in the tradition 
of P.D. Armour—saving everything 
but the squeal. 

They say the virtue of a chemo- 
biotic is due to the fact that it does 
not get diffused into the blood 
stream like antiobiotics, but stays 
right in the gut to fight the bacteria 
and the fungi. 

Oh yes, they give the chemobiotic 
to cattle and sheep, too. At Brook- 
ings, S. D., where your friend Hil- 
ton Briggs, author of “Modern 
Breeds of Livestock” presides, they 
had a long yearling that gained 414 
Ibs. a day for 160 days to 1,405 lbs. 
dressing 63.8%. He must have been 
an exception even on Dynafac. The 
other 11 in that lot only made 3.1 
Ibs. a day! 

Dynafac for lambs? My friend 
Robert Sutton, Targhee breeder at 
Whitlash, Mont., started to lamb out 
a 165% crop the middle of last 
month. He sorts out the cull-ram 
and off-type ewe lambs for feeders. 
He weaned them last year when the 
ewes went to grass and they av- 
eraged 54 lbs. Started them on a 
sweet creep with Dynafac and an an- 
tiobiotic that the flour mill made 
up for him. In a month he switched 
to fattener pellets in the self-feeder. 
He was getting about .65 lb. a day 
gain at a cost of 13c a lb. Then 
they got water belly and Mr. Sutton 
lost about 10 head out of the 87, 
but still broke even on his lamb 
feeding. He prevented any more wa- 
ter belly by having the mill make 
up the pellets with 5% salt to in- 
crease the water intake. He writes 
me: “I had no digestive problems 
other than the urinary trouble, and 
I think Dynafac had a lot to do with 
keeping them healthy. The fat lamb 
market was very slow and sluggish 
this year, so I only got half of them 
sold as fats.” 

The tide must turn on lamb prices, 
Mr. Sutton. Did you read my sheep 
performance story that I got off on 
the Hampshire folks? (I wasn’t 
fishing for a compliment.) ‘You bet 
I did,” he said, “I enjoy your mag- 
azine very much. I carry on a par- 
tial performance record on my pure- 
bred ewes and find it very helpful 
in selecting replacements.” < 
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POLAND CHINA BRED GILT SALE 


At farm 1 Mile W. of Leland High School 
THURSDAY, DEC. 28, 1961 — 12:30 P.M. 


50 Gilts bred for January and first of February litters. 


10 Fall Boars. 


Gilts sired by our six (6) SMS boars that are all State Fair Champions. 
Featuring the service of HONOR STAR FLASH, 1961, Ill. Gr. Ch. boar— 


SUPERSIRE, Ind. Jr. and Gr. 


1.23 in. backfat and 5.70 sq. 
“Hog College Boar” 


KING *CL the 


Ch. boar. A littermate cut 29.4 in. long, 
in. loin eye at 145 days of age — PRAIRIE 
from a “‘star’’ Certified litter that 


averaged 6.43 sq. in. loin eye at 157 days of age. 
“Where the Blood of CHAMPIONS is Blended to Produce CHAMPIONS’’ 


Write for catalog: 


OSCAR W. 


ANDERSON & SONS, Leland, Dlinois 
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POLAND CHIH AS 


© Grand Champion over all breeds and 
crosses at the last two International Live 
Stock Expositions. 


®@ Grand Champion and Reserve over all 
breeds and crosses in the Pork Carcass Con- 
test at the last International—Fourth (4th) 
time in five years Polands have won the 
Championship. 


‘@ Big, meaty Polands will give you rapid, 


economical gains besides Championship mar- 
ket quality. 
For additional information and names of breeders, 


write the Poland China Record Assn. 


mm HN 


The Greed with a Lecard ! 








CHAROLAIS 
* The Silver Cattle With A Golden Future 


CHAROLAIS 
* The Largest Cattle on Earth... 


You'll Enjoy 
THE CHAROLAIS REVIEW 
issues) $ 4.00 
issues) 7.00 
3 years (36 issues) 10.00 
5 years (60 issues) 15.00 
Sample copy, 50c coins and four 4-cent stamps. 


THE CHAROLAIS REVIEW 
305 So. 16th St. Ord, Nebraska 


1 year (12 
2 years (24 

















We still have ao 
few choice Rec- 
ord of Perform- 
and 
~~ Heifer calves for 


is atl sale. 
EILEENMERE ABERDEEN 3149737 
Official weight Jan. 3, 965 ibs. Age 10 months 
24 days. At end of feeding test 1,040. Grade 
choice. This record made with no nurse cow, no 
creep feed, no shelter. The fastest growing bull 
in the 1960-61 Culpeper feeding test. Now in 
use by the American Breeders Service. 
Come to see us. 


CHARLES W. WAMPLER & SONS 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


ance Bull 











ELECTRONIC BRAIN 














“IT SAYS, GIVE THE UNITED WAY.’ 
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CHAROLAIS-CHARBRAY- 
CHAROLAIS-CROSS 
PE 
Wagner, 
Owner 


BOX R RANCH 
TELEPHONE: 


Jim 
Ritter, 
Mgr. 


Ash Fiat, 
HARDY 3783 


Ark. 

















ENGLISH LARGE BLACKS 


or purebr 
Aad g om peg 


vesy docile, mothers and milkers. 


larger and stronger at boys larger when weaned, 
many litters average 60 Ibs. 


in England. Also available Lan- 
drace and Ist cross Blue Spotted Hybrids. 
logue ond Peer thal Folder. 


TWEDDLE FARMS 
FERGUS 18, ONTARIO, ONTARIO 


eds or to be used for cross-breeding 
the world to compore —_ 
the English Large Black, a grazing pig, easily 
fed, wonderful 


When ‘crossed with any breed the litters are 


at 8 weeks, go to 
market faster on less feed and grade well. Whet 
more could you wish for? A good way to start 
is try our Package Deal, 2 gilts and 1 unrelated 
boar. Our herd is the largest and best on the 
American Continent, all stock imported from the 
best 


Cate- 











Charford CATTLE, Write 
ZINALA FARMS 


Route 1, Loami, 








FOR: Charolaise * Charbray ° 














Ask your R.F.D. carrier for 60 
cents worth of postcards. We will 
tell you to whom you may want to 
address them each month. First 
thing you know, you’ll have a valu- 
able library of livestock farming 
know-how—the latest. Please men- 
tion American Livestock Journal on 
your cards. 





Dr. W. P. Garrigus, Animal Sci- 
entist, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. Circular 494, “The Kentucky 
Cow & Calf Plan,” but good any- 
where if you've got grass. 

J. C. Huskisson, Florida State Fair, 
Tampa, Fla. “Premium List’ for 
first fair in 1962, Feb. 6-17. 

American: Guernsey Cattle Club, 
21 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 
“How to Start a Herd and Profit 
from Golden Guernsey Milk.” 

Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., for 
a puppy buyer’s kit with a color 
chart and booklet “Where to Buy. 
Board or Train a Dog.” Send 25c 
handling and mailing charges. 


Some 52 sound motion pictures, 
which are available free of charge 
to churches, schools, colleges and 
business, civic and social groups, 
are listed in the 1962 Film Library 
catalog of General Motors Public 
Relations Staff. Information and a 
copy of the film catalog may be had 
by contacting General Motors Public 
Relations Staff, Film Library, Gen- 
eral Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


Harold LeJune, Dept. of Agr., 
State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. “Blue 
Ear Tagged Dairy Heifers” for re- 
placement, whereas ‘“V” notched 
ones are for slaughter. 


Vaseline Petroleum Jelly, Box 3C, 
Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. “First Aid 
Chart,” to hang in your barn. Helps 
tend to cases retained afterbirth, 
bloat,» burns, cuts, foot rot, sun- 
stroke, colic, mastitis, milk fever, 
poisoning, teat injuries, barb wire 
scratches, warts. 


Livestock Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. “Yield Grade Finder.” 
Ingenuous device so that given car- 
cass weight, thickness of fat over 
rib eye and per cent kidney fat you 
can estimate yield and grade. 


— 


Harvey Dastrup, Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., 405 Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 9, Ill. “Guide to Safe Han- 
dling of Livestock.” Save $38,000,000 
loss from corral to cooler. 

American Dehydrators Assoc., 430 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. “How to Feed Modern Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa,” 24 pages, for cattle, 
hogs and sheep. 

American Research Farms, Inc., 
Lenexa 4, Kansas. Newly Revised 
and expanded “Veterinary Medica! 
Guide” for 25c to cover handling 
and mailing; written by a veterinar- 
ian for stockmen, dairymen agricul- 
tural sales and feed outlets. 

American Breeder’s Service, 325 
N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill. “Beef 
Sire Directory” and “ABS Beef 
Newsletter”. Learn about A.I. mating 
with performance-tested bulls. 


A 14-minute color slide film, 
“High Hopes for Hogs,” has been 
produced by Hess & Clark (manu- 
facturers of Animal Health and Feed 
Medication Products). Individuals 
and groups who desire a showing 
by their local Hess & Clark sales 
representative should address re- 
quests to the Animal Health Prod- 
ucts Manager, Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 








Raise Thrifty, Money-Making 


LANDRACE 


Larger Litters—Faster Growth 
Takes Less Feed 
Test Proven Over Half A Century 
For Free Information Write 
American Landrace Assn. 





Box 29 Noblesville, Ind. 











If you are in the Sheep Business to 
make money, switch to Rambouillets 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of bet: 
ter quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, 
more pounds of better quality wool, and 
better ewe lambs for replacements. This 
means More Net Income. 

For Information Write American 

Rambovillet Sheep Breeders Ass‘n 
2709 Sherwood Way — San Angelo, Texas 
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RED POLLS for STEADY PROFIT 


Red Polls wean nearly one-fifth 
more calf, by weight, per cow in 
cow and calf herds. 

That's up to 100 Ibs. more calf 

to sell, and more profit. 

Write For Free Literature 

Red Poll Cattle Ciub of America 
3275-B Holdrege St., Lincoln 3, Neb. 








{i> PLANTATION 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested An- 

gus Bulls. Large, heavy, fast grow- 

ing of Scotch breeding. Advanced 

Register <ecords. 

Frozen Semen from our Imported 

Scotch and P. R. |. progeny proven 

herd sires. 

Folders with dato and prices on 

request. 

Address: James B. Lingle, Manager 
(Telephone: TAylor 7-2041) 


WYE PLANTATION, 0: 


4Censlown Md 





r The Swing Is To YORKSHIRES 

Becavse of larger litters, 

better feed conversion, 

adaptability to confinement 

and morket-topping at*'ity. For com- 

plete information write: 1001 South 
St., Lofayette, ind. 


AMERICAN YORKSHIRE CLUB 





More Profits with 
Market Topping 


HAMPSHIRES 


& Better Mothers 


‘Changer Gains wo MORE Meat 


Raise roe poenatins. pin parm: yw a oe pe) vod g wo 
of consumer approved red meat and higher dollar 
value of carcass. Profit by maximum + motherly in- 
stinct, rapid growth, economy of gain, 
foraging ability, and muscled car- 
cass quality. ‘ount the 7 on farms 
and markets for proof of farmer prefer- 
pshires consistently vie 
ade and cut better than estima’ 

‘ou can buy Hampshires that are e 
tified as oer a meat hogs. asc Pe for 
literature a this leading breed 
its Certified Meat Hog Program. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
Dept. BG, 1111 Main St., Peoria, 111. 


Send $2.00 for one 
year subscription 
to Hampshire 
Herdsman, breed 
magazine. Keep 
formed on meat 
hog production, 
, and im- 
provement. 


ence. Ham 





"SS Today’s Dairying with 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Sensational new longer-burning Light Bulb. Amazing 
Free Replacement Guarantee—never again buy light 
bulbs. No competition. Multi-million dollar market 
yours alone. Make small fortune even spare time. In- 
credibly quick sales. Free sales kit. Merlite (Bulb 
Div.), 114 E. 32nd, Dept. C-74M, New York 16, N. Y. 


SUPER ATOM FENCE CHARGER. Staple fence wire 
to wood posts, no insulators. Contains reliable make 
and break system to insure safer charged fences. Operates 
on 110-volts. Neon fence tester FREE with order plus 
20-day trial period. Only $29.50 postpaid or C.O.D. 
Dealers wanted. Write Smith Fencer Corp., Dept. BG, 
Owosso, Michigan. 











AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! Free catalog. MISSOURI 
AUCTION SCHOOL, 1330 Linwood, Kansas City 
9-X62, Missouri. 





SPRING RIVER FARM for quality Registered Angus 
bulls. Also beautiful heifers. C. Geimer, Burr Oak, 
Michigan. 


CHAROLAIS Registered and recoided bulls and heifers 
for sate Reasonably priced. No Saturday sales. FLY- 
ING HORSESHOE RANCHES, Comstock Brothers, 
Morris, Penna. (Phone 353-2879) and Dragoon, Arizona 
(Phone JUniper 6-2592). 








HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES. Excellent quality. 
Shipped subject to inspection and approval. Write or 
telephone for prices. Walter McFarland, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. Telephone 840. 


WISCONSIN’S FINEST Holstein and Guernsey dairy 
calves shipped to you on approval. Write for free 
price list. Otto Vanderburg, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 








Bulls. Founda- 
bloodlines. Bill 


CHAROLAIS PUREBRED. Females, 
tion herd quality. Imported Yates 
Lamme, Laclede (59), Missouri. 





BE AN AUCTIONEER. Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School 
of Auctioneering, Decatur, indiana, Box 3. Founded 
1921. G. I. Training approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING, 23 Years largest in the 
world. Term Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, Iowa. 





CATTLE MARKERS 


Cattle Eartags legible 50 ft., Chains, Nylon Rope Sets, 
Anklets. Samples. Nearest Dealer. Bock’s Supplies, 
Mattoon, Illinois. 








HORSES 


INVENTIONS WANTED for immediate promotion} 
Patented, unpatented. Outright cash; royalties! All 
types considered. Casco, Dept. 6, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


LONESOME? Join Florida's unique introduction serv- 
ice. Write for free particulars; confidential. Tropié Club, 
Box 4747 EC, Miami Beach 41, Fila. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN FARM LANDS—New and improved land 
in productive soil areas. Reasonably priced. Good set- 
tlement opportunities. Free information from Canadian 
National Railways, Room B100, Union Station, Winni- 
peg 1, Canada. 


HUNDRED-COW 
ranch and home. 
outfit with cattle. 
Canada. 














family sized outfit. Fully modern 
Electricity and school buses. Going 
D. Tipton, Francois Lake, B. C., 





SHEEP 


MAKE MONEY WITH SHEEP. Sheep Magazine— 
monthly—Send $2.00 for 1 year. Sheep Breeder and 
Sheepman, Box 86B, Columbia, Missouri. 


MINISH CHEVIOTS FOR SALE: 20 open 
ewes. 40 bred ewes, and rams. George V 
Springville, Iowa. 





yearling 
Minish, 








BOOKS 


FARMER GIVES THANKS'’—collection of 56 
“‘graces’’, by Sam Guard. Paper bound copies 50c each; 
hard bound copies $1.00 each. Breeders Gazette Pub- 
lishing Company, 200 8S. 7th St., Columbia, Missouri. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE BIG MONEY raising rabbits, cavies, Chinchillas 


or mink for us. Free information. Keeney Brothers, 
New Freedom, Penna. 





“THE 











CATTLE 


FOR SALE—WISCONSIN’S HIGH PRODUCTION: and 
top quality Holstein and Guernsey dairy cows and 
heifers due to freshen soon. Also younger heifers and 
heifer calves—all ages. Will deliver any size order by 
truck to your farm, subject to your inspection. Ross 
Bic, P.O. Box 158, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 





“HOW TO TRAIN 
likes horses should have. 
ply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Pi--sant Hill, Ohio. 


HORSES’’—A book everyone who 
FREE. No obligation. Sim- 
Dept. 212, 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


$2.50 HOURLY possible sewing aprons at home for 
merchants. Materials supplied to you Without cost, 
Write Jiffy Manufacturing, Lake Village 55, Arkansas. 








HOME TYPING: 
Simon, 709 Webster, 


$65 week possible! Details, $1. 
New Rochelle, BG-10, N.Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCKSKIN JACKETS, Gloves, Moccasins, etc. Deer- 
skins tanned. Send 50c for Buckskin money poke and 
big illustrated catalog. Berman, Buckskin Co., Mples. 
1, Minn. Dept. 30. 








STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


BREEDERS’ CATALOG. Lists world’s 
line of scientific farming and livestOck supplies. 
Nasco, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


Free 92-Page Handbook—Catalog, Livestock Diseases. 
Save money. Complete list vaccines, drugs, instruments 
Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. 26, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


LATEST VETERINARY MEDICAL GUIDE BY VET- 
ERINARIAN describes diseases, conditions, 25c re- 
fundable with order. Save dollars ARF (R), farm- 
proved Drugs, Vaccines, Instruments. American Re- 
search Farms, EG, Lenexa, Kansas 


FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. 
drugs, vaccines, chemicals, instruments. 
6305-B, Minneapolis 23, Minnesota 





most complete 
Write 














Save 20-50% on all 
National, Box 








CHAROLA!S BULLS, crossed with 
your present cow herd, produce 
quality calves that grow and gain 
up to 20% faster. Write the 
Midwest's original and largest 
Charolais breeder for free color 
pictures, breeding and gestati 
chart. Frozen semen, breeding 
stock for immediate delivery. 
McGINNESS BROTHERS CHAROLAIS, 
Rovte I-L, Lathrop, Mo. 














SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Meon Increased Farm Profits 
Suffolk ewes jamb easily and hove a good supply 
of milk. This means your lambs will grow faster 
and market earlier—at a higher price. 
For free information ond breeder's list write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N 


P.O. Box 342Z Columbia, Missouri 

















YOUR PONY Magazine Publ*-hed 
Monthly . largest and most com- 
plete pony publication printed cover- 
ing all breeds. National Scope .. . 
$3.75 per year U.S.; $4.00 Canada 
and Foreign. BOX 125, BARABOO, 


WISC. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 
THE AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL 


5 years ..............§3.00 


1 year ................1.00 


S WOONS. io. we 


200 South 7th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 


below: 


NAME 
ROUTE ... 


TOWN 


Enclosed find my check for §................ veseeeee 10 COVEr .. 
subscription. Please start mailing to me now at the address shown 


P 6ONe . Soc... $5. 


TO: THE AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL 


11lY 
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SAM GUARD'S 
ROUNDUP -*- 


AS THE SHORT DAYS 
DAWN we would do 
justly; as the long nights chill we would love mercy; 
and as we come up to Christmas we would walk hum- 
bly with Thee, Our God, as is all required. Sore 
afraid too and shepherds still, what’s that singing? 
“Glory to God in the highest and on earth Peace, 
good will to men.” All men? So be it-by the grace of 
our Saviour, which is Christ the Lord, born to earth 
in a lowly manger. Today it might have been our 
manger, where stood the star. For such is the king- 
dom, A-men, and the power, and the Glory. A-men. [] 


A-mens for Christmas 


IT WAS 36 YEARS 
AGO WHEN MR. AL- 
VIN H. SANDERS, late editor and co-founder of 
“Breeder’s Gazette” with his father, started a cam- 
paign for the grading and stamping of beef. He or- 
ganized the Better Beef Association with 250 cattle 
breeders and feeders from all parts of the country. 
They took their cause to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. WM. M. JARDINE of Kansas. On June 3, 1926, 
the Federal grading standards were promulgated of- 
ficially. Now Mamma buys with confidence when she 
sees it stamped “U.S. Prime,” “Choice” or “Good,” or 
Father relishes the brand of quality when he decides 
that nothing could be better than a beef roast for a 
Christmas present. The graders have also adjudged 
the side of beef on the hooks into Standard, Commer- 
cial, Utility, Cutter and Canner grades, so it. whole- 
sales for what it is. If grading and stamping were not 
of real merchandising value, you would not see it so 
prominently used in chain store and meat shoppe 
ads. 


Grading for Quality 


NOW, WHILE NO OF- 
FICIAL, PROPOSAL has 
been made it is apparent that out of their experience 
through the '30’s, '40’s and '50’s, the graders want to 
add Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 to the quality grade. This 
would be dual-grading and wouid indicate the cutabil- 
ity of the carcass—its true value in $ and ¢. Inevita- 
bly it would be reflected back to the price paid for 
the animal on the hoof, accenting meat type, discount- 
ing tallow. It would discourage over-fatness. Our 6- 
horse meat team—producer, marketeer, processor, re- 
tailer, nutritionist and consumer—would do well to 
pull together with the fact-finders on dual-grading. 
And you’ve got the lines, haven’t you? Never saw 
your drive on the wrong side yet. CJ 


Grading for Cutability 
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JUST LOOK AT THE 
WAY these hog farmers 
are going to town! Next month most of the purebred 
swine breeders’ associations will hold type conferences, 
start the year right. A primary reason for the 
astounding Meat hog advance is the fraternity and 
communication that exists between the officials, par- 


Ham Growers’ Progress 


. ticularly the secretaries, of the record associations. 


Indeed they are definitely organized into the NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SWINE RECORDS, with 
a sustained program of work that really functions. 
They join with HORMEL and other packers, with the 
colleges and pork producers, to put on the National 
Barrow Show at Austin. From that has evolved the 
Meat-type hog, multiple farrowing, performance, certi- 
fication, and the fraternal forward march of all the 
swine breeds. They don’t knock the other fellow, but 
just take a hurdle and show you the good points of 
their own breed. Then, if you don’t stop them, they 
will tell you about feed conversion, litter size and loin- 
eye. They make you feel like it would be an honor to 
join up with them, and welcome. Cc 


Wanted NOW ISN’T SOME- 
American Lamb Show THING LIKE THAT 
what we need in the sheep business? There are 20 
flock registries; each could furnish a secretary, a 
president and dedicated lamb growers to organized 
aid at the pasture level. It might just do something 
about the price of lambs too, mostly by making lambs 
much more a part of the American conscience. One 
way would be to take a leaf out of the swine growers’ 
book and hold a National Sheep Show. In Madison 
Square Garden the first year, Pasadena the second, 
Boston, Atlanta, and London, England. Where’s the 
where-withal coming from? Well, the American Sheep 
Producers Council] gets more than $2 million a year 
“for the purpose of conducting on a national, state 
or regional basis advertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams,” to use the language of the National Wool Act. 
It’s your money, since you voted a cent a pound out 
of your wool incentive to A.S.C.P. They have just 
hired a big management consultant firm to do a study. 
They could hire a National Association of Flock Rec- 
ords to put on a National Sheep Show and furnish 
them about $100,000 in prize money. T 


A Marketing Order Proposed FACED BY THE BIG- 

GEST PRICE DIP in 50 
years, and right at the holiday season, the national 
turkey advisory committee has recommended adoption 
of the first national marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity. Milk marketing orders are re- 
gional as are fruit agreements. Public hearings are 
being held across country, at Richmond, Des Moines, 
Las Vegas, Oklahoma City and Chicago, on a self-help 
program to manage supplies, stabilize markets and 
maintain prices fair to both producers and consumers. 
Watch it. Somebody may ask you how to vote in ref- 
erendum. It is even more important to Agriculture 
than just stabilizing turkeys. It may well furnish ex- 
perience for other depressed commodities. At least 
they’re trying. CT 


Merry Christmas, 
Editor 
Louisville 6, Ky. 
AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL 





This Christmas, 


Give American Livestock Journal 


... It’s the best way to say Merry Christmas to 
your friends who appreciate fine livestock 


< 
- 
“ 1 year — $1 
=, 3 years — $2 
- 5 years — $3 


Be ‘= 


Fill in the gift 
subscription form and 
mail it to: 


Circulation Department 
AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL 
200 South 7th Street 

Columbia, Missouri 


If you so indicate, 

AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL 
will send your friend an 

attractive card announcing 

your gift. The card will 

be marked 

“Don’t Open Until Christmas.” 





Please send AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL, as a gift, beginning 
with the January 1962 issue 


RE CI I oo aoS cwnda sees clhsbSewaa dedpusewers saasetbossodihecopncbacsegenendentt 


(print your name as you wont it to appear on gift card) 





Please send AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL, as a gift, beginning 
with the January 1962 issue 


GUT OU NIE i soos niccoleinlissavacceceduwiarzaaceescdvtasessedaatenesiantes 


(print your name as you want it to appeor on gift card) 





Please send AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL, as a gift, beginning 
with the January 1962 issue 








Please send AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL, as a gift, beginning 
with the January 1962 issue 


BO SE ae SCN ORR ERE RN iD 5 Nay RR Ree 


(print your name as you want it to appear on gift card) 








DOCTOR, LAWYER, CATTLEMAN, TO 
ALL BOUGHT H-BONDS... HOW ABOUT YO 


DOCTOR: “I’m 62 and setting up a retire- 
ment program. I wanted to keep my money 
safe, while earning good interest on it. So 
I'm buying an H Bond each month.” 


YOUNG COUPLE: “We inherited money 
from our parents. On advice of our banker, 
we put entire amount into H Bonds.” 











LAWYER: “I'm close to retirement. So I’ve 
sold my farm and invested a large part of 
the proceeds in H Bonds. I know now, 
what my money will earn.” 


SMALL TOWN BANKER: “I buy $5,000 
worth of H Bonds each year. I advise 
customers to invest in H’s, too.” 


CATTLEMAN: “I sold 100 head of cattle 


when they brought the best prices of the 
year. After paying the bank, I invested 
$1,000 in H Bonds.” 


How do folks like yourself — people liv- 
ing in rural areas —invest their money? 
Read these true case histories! 





A Series “H” Savings Bond —income- 
paying companion of the E Bond—is the 
right answer to the question “How can I 
keep my money safe while earning good 
interest on it?” H Bonds yield an aver- 
age 334% interest to their 10-year matur- 
ity, with interest paid twice a year by 
Treasury check mailed to you. Denomi- 
nations are $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. Order H Bonds through your 
bank. 


Did you know that you can exchange 
your Series E Bonds for H Bonds when 
you need current income? The exchange 
can be made in units of $500 or more— 
and the tax on your accumulated E Bond 
interest is deferred until the H Bonds 
mature or are cashed. See your banker. 


You Save More Than Money With 


SERIES H SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Depart- 
ment thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and the donor above. 
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